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SACRED AND SECULAR ASPECTS OF 
HUMAN SOCIATION 


Howard Becker! and Robert C. Myers 
University of Wisconsin 
and 
Stanford University 


We wish to focus our attention on two very different 
aspects of human sociation, and it seems to us that the terms 
sacred and secular® can serve the purpose of designating these 
aspects at least as well as any other. The terms represent 
polar opposites, and such dichotomies are often deservedly sus- 
pect, but it will become apparent as we proceed that sacred 
and secular are not in the nature of being or non-being, some- 
thing or nothing, content or non-content, or even thesis and 
antithesis. The kinds of society they have as referents are 
empirically possible--indeed, close approximations can readily 
be found. Moreover, they can be regarded, for some purposes, 








las consultant and editor, not as writer. Joint responsi- 
bility, however, is to be taken for granted. 


2The word "sociation" is fully described in the first two 
chapters of Wiese-Becker, Systematic Sociology (New York: Wiley, 
1932). The term, Vergesellschaftung in German, includes all 
(as )sociative and (dis)sociative types of interpersonal relations. 
Lundberg has also used the term in his Foundations of Sociology 
(1939). It first appears in English in J. H. W, Stuckenberg, In- 
troduction to the Study of Sociology (189&), pp. 127-128 In 
Stuckenberg's book, however, the meaning is considerably different 


from that presented here, in part because of Stuckenberg's sharp 
and unjustified disjunction of "public" and "private" relations, 
and the restriction of sociation to the former, 


3To the best of our knowledge, the first sociological use 
of the terms sacred and secular was made by Robert E. Park in his 
lectures at the University of Chicago. Our use of these words is 
an adaptation rather than a strict Parkian interpretation, and 
stems from Howard Becker, lonia and Athens: Studies in Seculeriza- 
tion (unpublished doctoral dissertation supervised by Park, Univer- 
a ? ee | "Processes of Secularisa- 

» sociological Review (British), XXIV (Apr.- 

1932), pp. 138-54; 266-86. ‘ elle eee 
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as simply the terminal points of a continuum; no sharp separa- 
tion is necessary, even though at times heuristically justifiable. | 
There is some danger in the use of sociometric tech- 
niques by those not fully acquainted with the value-systems of 
those societies whose interactions they are attempting to chart. 
It is our belief that the basic orientations of interaction must 
be thoroughly understood, which is to say that the investigator 
must make reference to value-systems--a societal reference, 
as will be shown--if his technique is to result in meaningful 
analysis over and above mechanical graphic presentation. Op- 
erational procedures suggested by sociometry can be of much 
help in determining the degrees of sacredness and secularity of ) 
any given society after the value-systems and the criteria of 
these concepts have been mastered. 
As in all expository writings, certain assumptions un- 
derlie that which is to follow. Although these assumptions ap- | 
pear to be well-nigh universally accepted among contemporary 
sociologists, it is perhaps best to set them down at the outset: 





1) There is no human Society; there are only human socie- 
ties. A society can be recognized as a consensus. 
Each society possesses, in Linton's sense,’ certain 
universals of which perhaps the most important is a 
common language. Before any aggregate can be called 
a society, three principal elements must be discerned; 
namely, the people who compose it as members, the 
space which it occupies, and the degree and intensity 
of interaction weaving through it. 


2) There is certainly such a thing as sub-social interac- 
tion, and we are therefore inclined to accept Mead's 
dictum that first there was an on-going interactional 
process, and then there were individual personalities. 
But we are not here concerned with the hen-egg argu- 
ment. Wherever we now find a society we also find in- 
dividual personalities. One is dependent for its ex- } ] 
istence upon the other, regardless of original genesis. 


3) The human personality is molded within three different 
contexts: the biological, the physical, and the so- 
cial. 

a) The biological context is essentially a limiting 
one. For our purposes we will consider the bio- 
logical factor to be equally limiting for all , 


‘Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: D. Appleton- | 
Century, 1936), p. 272. 


5Ge or ge Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: Uni- 








versity of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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human personalities of all races. That is, we take 
man's biological constitution as given and hold 
that in itself it exerts no greater limitation on 
the development of the personality within one race, 
or society, than within any other. Because of the 
biological factor there are marked Individual dif- 
ferences in the potentiality of personality devel- 
opment, but we assume that these differences are as 
great within any particular race as they are be- 
tween races. 


By "physical" context we wish to express all in- 
fluences on human behavior which derive from the 
"natural environment." Man is in truth bound to 

the earth and its atmosphere and Is thereby limited 
in his behavior. This factor, however, is not here 
simply cancelled, as is the biological. Research 

in human geography has reached more certain conclu- 
sions than has racial research. Different locali- 
ties have differing terrain, resources, and climate, 
and we must therefore be aware of the possibility 

of differing environments conditioning differing 
personality types. For present purposes, the physi- 
cal context is important, for it will later be shown 
to have been an important factor in the retention of 
sacred elements by particular societies. For exam- 
ple, societies such as the Arunta and the Eskimo be- 
fore white contact lived in such precarious rela- 
tions with their environment that conservatism meant 
life, while change might well have meant death. 

c) Properly speaking, the object-matter of sociology is 
the study of the interaction of human personalities.’ 
This is the social context, and the one in which this 
article is situated. 


b 


— 


Having set down these premises, we may now proceed 
to say exactly what we mean by the terms sacred and secular. 
Much of their significance can become fully evident only after 





6Please note the "for our purposes" and "we assume that.” 
There is no desire on our part to beg the question of racial differ- 
ences. The question is not settled, and we simply follow the line 
of least resistance by cancelling the racial factor in this problem. 
Race remains a reality. Differences in conduct of strictly racial 
character may some day be conclusively demonstrated, Just now, how- 
ever, we cannot wait. 





7This is an ultra-brief definition. See Wiese-Becker, 
Op. eit., Ppp. 19-42. 
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the paper has been read as a whole. But, briefly, we can say 
that those individual personalities which are molded to the 
greatest possible extent by tradition are sacred personalities, 
and that a society which contains a preponderance of such per- 
sonalities is a sacred society. On the other hand, those in- 
dividuals whose behavior is conditioned to the least possible 
extent by tradition are secular personalities, and any society 
containing a preponderance of these individuals is a secular so- 
ciety.8 In general, traditions are most effective in an isolated 
society and are least effective in an accessible society. We 
can therefore speak of the isolated sacred society and the ac- 
cessible secular society as being the two polar constructs with 
which we are concerned. 

It is of course not empirically possible to find a so- 
ciety entirely ruled by tradition any more than it is to find one 
entirely ruled by the whims and fancies of “private” persons. 
Indeed, if the latter were possible at all it would not be a so- 
ciety; there would be no consensus. The terms, however, are 
comparative, not absolute. All actually existing human socie- 
ties contain important sacred elements as well as secular ones. 
We simply assert--and here we reiterate--that two extremes 
can be discerned: the isolated sacred society which is con- 
trolled by tradition to the greatest possible extent, and the ac- 
cessible secular ory | which is controlled to the least possi- 
ble extent by tradition.” If we regard these extremes as op- 
posite end-points of a continuum, we have a line on some point 
of which any known or empirically possible society could be 
placed. Once we thoroughly understand the various criteria of 
sacredness as compared to those of secularity we can then 
distinguish different empirical societies on the basis of their 
place on such a sacred-secular continuum. We will also be 
able to discern whether any particular society is in the proc- 
ess of becoming less sacred and more secular,-i.e., is 











8those who are addicted to the peculiar sense in which 
Abram Kardiner, The Individual and his Society (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939) and others use the term jnstitutions may 
find it helpful to assert at this point that a society which is 
conditioned to the highest degree by Kardiner's primary institu- 
tions is a sacred society, and that a society which .is conditioned 
the least by such institutions is a secular society. 





Sit may also be said that the terms sacred and secular re- 
fer to two chief sources of social control. That society whose 
individual personalities are least controlled by tradition wil] 
contain those who are controlled by whim, neophilia, coercion, 
regimentation, etc. 











—_—s 
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secularizing, or whether it is following the opposite trend, as 
is Nazi Germany today. 

We have said that all societies contain important 
sacred elements. Let us illustrate. In a recent treatise in 
the field of criminology, the author writes: “If we examine 
the criminal law of almost any state [in the U.S.A.], we find 
that the ancient hands of the Anglo-Saxons and Normans stretch 
across the centuries that intervene, and dominate large sec- 
tions of our criminal law today.”10 Analyzed according to our 
present scheme, this statement means nothing more than that a 
great deal of our criminal law in America is sacred. If we 
should do as Beccaria and Bentham suggested and throw out 
all our traditional law, with its hosts of precedents, in favor 
of so-called rational law based on the pleasure-pain principle, 
we would have secularized our law.!1 It is questionable 
whether such a revision would result in more effectual law. 
Here, however, we are only pointing out that it would be secu- 
lar rather than sacred law. As a matter of fact, a truly 
sacred society needs no positive law, no physical force as 
ultima ratio, since the prescriptions of tradition are sufficient 
to regulate the behavior of its members. But when a society 
is in the process of becoming secularized, it first attempts to 
maintain acceptance of the mores, and to perpetuate them, in 
the form of law. Hence as the society proceeds along the path 
of secularization, with the law remaining substantially un- 
changed, the law becomes a sacred element in a secularizing 
society. The author quoted above is anxious to extirpate this 
important sacred element in American life. He is in the same 
position as those who cry out against a “cultural lag.”! 
Wherever you find a “cultural lag,” there you find a sacred 
element in a secularizing society. It represents unwillingness 
or inability to change; it is societal inertia. That is the very 
essence of the sacred. The isolated, conservative, traditional- 
ly controlled society is the society most resistant to change. 
One might almost say that it represents neophobia, aversion to 





lOJerome Hall, Theft, Law and Society (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1935), p. 56. 

llit should be recalled that the Code Napoleon was the re- 
sult of a notable attempt to secularize the laws of France. Those 
portions of this code, however, which continue to persist in the 
laws of the state of Louisiana, for instance, are now sacred rather 
than secular. 

I2ysed in Ogburn's sense. See William F. Ogburn, Social 
Change (New york: Huebsch, 1922). 
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the new, as compared to the neophilia, craving for the new, to 
be found in the accessible secular society.13 

There may be some question regarding the necessity 
of such constructs as sacred and secular in the analysis of the 
processes by which societies tend to free themselves from tra- 
dition. Are there not other dichotomies, pointing to contrast- 
ing forms of society, well known in the literature? Why not 
use them? In answer to the first question, we do have such 
concepts as primitive and civilized, Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft, ideational and sensate, folk society and urban society, 
solidarite mecanique and solidarite organique, primary group 
and secondary group. In addition, for description of persons 
we have such terms as conservative and radical, and such 
specialized concepts as the “me” and the “I”, “residues of the 
persistence of aggregates” and “residues of combinations,” the 
imitator and the innovator, and the wish for security and the 











\Shere we quote from one of Becker's recent statements (un- 
published MS): 

«e«ealthough our terms, "sacred" and "secular," are by no 
means new or even unfamiliar, they are here used in special senses, 
By "sacred" we do not mean holy, or supernatural, or touched by 
divinity, or infused with spirit, or religious in our ordinary 
sense. For us, human conduct has a sacred quality when through it 
an aversion to change is manifested....the sacred is basically 
bound up with unwillingness or inability to respond to the new. 
Societies which impress upon their members habits making for a high 
degree of resistance to change are sacred societies. Conversely, 
societies training their members so that change is welcomed or, 
otherwise put, so that there is inability or unwillingness to re- 
frain from responding to the new, are secular societies. Here too 
the special sense of "secular" must be insisted upon: it does not 
denote the irreligious as such, or the unholy, godless, profane, or 
infidel. For us, human conduct has a secular quality when through 
it a desire for change is manifested. 

The essential colorlessness of the sacred-secular anti- 
thesis becomes apparent when we note that if other terms did not 
also have irrelevant connotations of character potentially quite as 
misleading, these other terms could well be used. We might speak 
of traditive and transitive, conservative and conversive, retro- 
spective and prospective, immobile and mobile, perpetuative and al- 
terative, hallowed and hedonic, prescriptive and permissive, con- 
ventional and sophisticated, lore-holding and law-making, customary 
and innovative, usage-limited and utilitarian, venerative and 
varietal, ceremonial and functional, neophobiac and neophitiac. 
and so on and on. 
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wish for new experience.!4 These are but a few of many. 

The answer to the second question is that we will make use of 
these concepts if they seem to apply or to aid in descripticn. 
It will become evident as we proceed, however, that it would 
be dangerous to accept any one of these in toto and then at- 
tempt to force our present analysis into such a frame, thereb, 
simply adding our conclusions to the conclusions already drawn 
by the originators of such terms. Why? Because we will 

find ourselves at variance with many of these already-drawn 
conclusions. ! 

Most of the specialized terms which have been men- 
tioned are open to two principal objections. The authors 
either entertained value-judgments concerning the desirability 
of one form over the other, or they thought in terms of rigid 
straight-line or cyclical evolution from one to the other. Of 
these, perhaps the most serious drawback is that of implied or 
explicit value-judgments. This is even true of words as com- 
mon as primitive and civilized. Even though one might assert 
with reason that in a certain sense the processes of seculari- 
zation are similar to the processes of civilization, one would 
have to hedge so much that the assertion seems hardly worth 





I4again quoting one of Becker's recent statements (unpub- 

lished MS): 
+eeemany antitheses in the literature of sociology.... 

seem, at first glance, to point at similar phenomena....con- 
straint and normlessness (anomie), status-maintaining and con- 
tractual, preliterate and literate, static and dynamic, organic 
and critical, organic and atomic, kinship society and political 
society, societies with "custom-imitation” and societies with 
"mode-imitation,” and other explicit or implicit distinctions of 
the same general character abound. 


'51t should be pointed out here that Robert Redfield, 
in The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, i941), uses the terms sacred and secular in much the same 
sense as ours, but we see no advantage in adopting his suggested 
terminology of folk society and urban society. These latter con- 
cepts are too definitely dated and localized. For example, al- 
though certain urban societies may constitute the most accessible 
secular societies that we now know, there is no reason to suppose 
that this will always be the case. Some emergent form of non- 
urban society may manifest even greater secularization. Moreover, 
Max Weber has conclusively proved that many varieties of the city 
show, on the basis of the historical record, no high incidence of 
secularization. Further, many rural societies are lacking in 


sacredness, See Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1920), Part 11, Chapter 8, pp. 513-600. 
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while. First of all, gradations between primitive and civilized 
are not easily signified. One tends to classify societies as 
either primitive or civilized. It is awkward to speak of a so- 
ciety (British urban society, for example) as largely civilized 
but containing important primitive elements, nor could such a 
statement have much meaning; the words have too many con- 
notations. What would be a completely primitive society? a 
completely civilized one? There is no agreement. Further- 
more, to be civilized represents to some persons the apogee 
of human perfection on earth; while to others, following 
Rousseau, the “primitive life of the happy savage” is the more 
desirable. Ethnocentric and similar value-attitudes are plain- 
ly evident. All in all, it is probable that these terms have 
outlived their usefulness and now serve more to confuse than 
to clarify. 

It must be made clear that in our specifically scien- 
tific roles!6 we hold no value-judgments whatever regarding 
the relative merits or desirability of the isolated sacred so- 
ciety and the accessible secular society. The main purpose of 
this paper is twofold. First, we wish to describe by the use 
of the constructed type, of which more presently, the two very 
different forms of societies which we have here designated as 
sacred and secular. Second, we want to describe some of the 
processes by which a society tends to lose many of its sacred 
elements and replace them with secular elements--the process- 
es of secul?rization. But at no time, and under no circum- 
stances, is our purpose to hold up the sacred as being more 
desirable than the secular, or vice versa. Neither do we mean 
to imply that there is some evolutionary necessity of movement 
from sacred to secular rather than from secular to sacred. 

An element which was originally secular--such as the estab- 
lishment of our Supreme Court as a separate branch of our 
tripartite federal government--may, as time passes, become 
sacred. It is true, however, that the history of the world for 
the past few centuries has exhibited far more examples of the 
sacred-to-secular shift than the other way around. As bar- 
riers to communication and transportation have disappeared, 
secularization has increased. This is the reason that we shall 
focus most of our attention on the “processes of secularization” 





16c#, Howard Becker, "Supreme Values and the Sociologist," 
American Sociological Review, VI (1941), pp. 155-173. The distinc- 





tion is there drawn between the roles of the sociologist as scien- 
tist and as citizen. 
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rather than the “processes of sacralization.”17 It is simply 
that there have been far more empirical examples of the for- 
mer to aid us in validating our conclusions. Nevertheless, it 
is perfectly possible that the future may witness a re-erection 
of the barriers to free communication and mobility. In such 
an event, processes of secularization might become quite in- 
conspicuous and even insignificantS processes of sacralization 
would then supplant them. We have already mentioned that the 
Nazi state--with its Nordic myth, its forest gods, its elaborate 
symbolism, internal censorship, and praise of the patriarchal 
family, to mention but a few pertinent segments of the ideology 
--is attempting a return down the path leading toward the 
sacred. After discussing the processes of secularization we 
will append a postscript indicating just what we mean by this. 
For the present it is sufficient to remember that our sacred- 
secular continuum is a two-way road with travel in either di- 
rection indicated under the proper conditions. 

It should be evident by now that the isolated sacred 
society, in our meaning, is not necessarily identical with 
Cooley’s primary group and its many primordial virtues and 
sympathetic feelings. Neither does it signify exclusively a 
state of fellowship or kindly cooperation, as Tonnies originally 
implied by his use of the term Gemeinschaft,18 or that state of 
happy Middle Ages ideationalism to which Professor Sorokin 
seems to think it wise for us to return.19 “Back, back to the 
Golden Age!” has always been a popular slogan in times of 
cultural crisis. “If only we had never forsaken the ways of 





'7*Sacralization" is at present a term designating the fu- 
sion of certain lumbar vertebrae! It seems, however, that we may 
justifiably use it in our sense, for the os sacrum--viz., the fused 
vertebrae forming the posterior wall of the pelvis--was a bone of- 
fered in sacrifice. In other words, the sacrum was devoted to 
supernaturalistic ends, and this could hardly have occurred without 
important sacred controls. 


\8tonnies was at first enamored of the Gemeinschaft, and ap- 
peared to think of it as a blissful state of society in which 
mutual aid, comradeship, and happiness reigned supreme. His trans- 
lator, Loomis, seems to have failed to note that in his later writ- 
Ings Tonnies shifted his viewpoint in favor of the Gesellschaft as 
the most desirable form of society. See especially Fortschritt 
und soziale Entwicklung (Karlsruhe: Braun, 1926). 








'Spitirim Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age (New York: E, P, 
Dutton, 1941). See also R. M. Maciver's review of Vol. IV of 
Sorokin's Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York: American Book 








Co., 1941) in the American Sociological Review, VI, 6 (Dec., 1941), 
pp. 904-907. 
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our fathers our troubles would not have overcome us” is the 
plaint of the partially secularized in crisis situations.29 Soci- 
ologists are persons, and some sociologists are partially secu- 
larized. It is understandable, therefore, that one or two 
should raise his voice at the wailing wall for a return to the 
inflexible control of tradition in place of the uncertainties of a 
secularized society. We will, however, attempt to turn our 
faces away from such temptations and treat both the sacred 
and the secular as dispassionately as possible. 

One further possible source of misunderstanding 
should now be faced before commencing the more descriptive 
part of this paper. It is this: the sacred is not the same as 
the supernatural or as the holy. That which is sacred is sim- 
ply that which is inviolate because of long-standing practice, 
usage, and habituation. The more sacred a society may be the 
more likely it is to contain a whole series of elaborately rit- 
ualized procedures. These rituals are mainly for the purpose 
of reinforcing the sacred beliefs and customs of the society, 
but they have frequently been mistaken for supernaturalism. 

Unless we. are willing to assume man to have been the 
subject of special creation, we have to assume that specific 
Supernatural references and verbalizations are not temporally 
primary among the controls of human conduct. Supernaturalism 
is a symbolic reference which comes as a reinforcement and 
intensification of sacred feeling-states which have long been in 
existence. Both supernatural and sacred sanctions are of 
course normative. Their differences can be expressed as fol- 
lows: The result of the supernatural sanction is, “I should do 
this else the gods be angry”; while the result of the sacred 
sanction is, “I should do this because this is the way it should 
be done, the way it has always been done.” Recently, careful 
study of ethnological data has led to the conclusion that super- 
natural sanctions are not nearly as important a means of so- 
cial control in non-literate societies as had been heretofore 
supposed, and that sacred sanctions are far more important. 
The members of many sacred societies--such as some of those 
found in Polynesia--seem on fairly intimate terms with their 
gods in the sense that they fear the disobedience of supernat- 
ural injunctions far less than the confusion and embarrassment 
which they suffer from a violation of the sacred ways. Indeed, 











20milton Mayer's recent article, "The Case against the Jew," 
Saturday Evening Post, 214, 39 (March 28, 1942), pp. 18-19, is a 





well-written sermon by a secularized Jew to his fellows, urging a 
return to sacralization as the way out. 
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we find that much of the ritualized magic of such peoples is 
directed not so much toward propitiating their gods as it is to- 
ward the snaring of the gods as their servants and taskmen.2! 
In non-literate societies, nevertheless, there is very often a 
close connection between the sacred and the supernatural. 
Many of the supernatural beliefs and sanctions form a strong 
part of the traditions of the society, and, in so far as the so- 
ciety is sacred, the whole body of traditions regulate the in- 
terrelations of the members. Furthermore, once the super- 
naturalistic beliefs and doctrines have become an integral part 
of the culture they often serve to fortify the mental isolation 
and immobility which, as we shall see, is so necessary to the 
continuation of a sacred type of society. 

One of the fundamental sources of our use of the word 
“sacred” is what the Romans called piety. The impious man-- 
the one who violated the sacred customs--was looked upon as 
unseemly, as one who did not observe the proper way, or did 
not act with propriety. A pious observance--as of some rite 
of passage--did not necessarily mean an apotropaic ritual for 
the purpose of holding off certain evil spirits. For example, 
even in our modern American society, a son who permitted his 
mother’s corpse to be carted off to some potter’s field without 
making any effort to care for it in the “decent” or “proper” 
manner would be held to have violated the rules of piety, i.e., 
the sacred codes, yet there would not necessarily be a feeling 
that the son’s lack of “decency” or “propriety” might result in 
an adverse reception of his mother’s “soul” in the realm of 
the supernatural, or even in a dose of purgatory or a sentence 
to hell for him. 

There is yet another way to distinguish between those 
sanctions which are founded on supernaturalism and those which 
are purely sacred in nature, and that is by the directly per- 
sonal reaction to their violation. Supernatural taboos are based 
on the belief that ghosts, spirits, or gods can harm those who 
disobey the sanctions, and when a believer breaks such a taboo 
the reaction is one of fear. Sacred sanctions, on the other 
hand, rest on the mores, on long-standing practice. When one 
violates a sacred sanction, i.e., when one performs a purely 
immoral, or impious, or inappropriate act, the prime reaction 
is likely to be one of embarrassment, not only on the part of 
the actor, but also on the part of those who witness the per- 
formance. Again, to return to our own society for an 





2\see paul Radin, Primitive Religion (New York: Vikiny, 





1937). 
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illustration of the point, ardent Freudians have made much of 
the fact that persons of Western European culture suddenly 
awake in great embarrassment from a dream in which they 

felt themselves to have been found in some public place 
stripped of their clothes. The circuitous Freudian interpreta- 
tion of such dreams is not necessary. A minister who dreamed 
of himself standing in the pulpit preaching the praises of hea- 
then gods, or a teacher dreaming that she had broken into a 
rhumba before her class, would both awake from the sudden re- 
action of embarrassment. All are reacting to the force of the 
sacred as a means of social control. None of them are par- 
ticularly worried about what the gods may think; the source of 
their embarrassment is what their fellow-men, or Mead’s “gen- 
eralized other, might think. 


0 


We are now going to attempt a typification of the iso- 
lated sacred society; in doing so we erect what is known as a 
constructed type. It is probable that no empirical society 
could be found which would exactly conform in all particulars 
to the construct which we shall present, yet fairly close ap- 
proximations are probable. Becker has pointed out elsewhere 
the indispensability of the constructed type as a tool for socio- 
logical research. He has also taken pains to show that al- 
though the purpose in hand is the all-important criterion as to 
how the type is to be constructed, one is not at liberty to con- 
struct a type which goes beyond the bounds of objective possi- 
bility. The reason why one is not free to construct types of 
this nature--e.g., societies in which death is unknown, societies 
with no status differentiation, or societies in which no dissocia- 
tive tendencies are present--is simply that such constructs 
would have no scientific use. Vagaries of the mind, utopias, 
and other far-fetched constructs may be useful in the hands of 
novelists, allegoricists, romanticists, cynics, and divines, but 
they have no place in the writings of scientists. We use the 
constructed type as a tool or standard by which empirical ex- 
amples may be compared with each other. In the present in- 
stance, we are going to construct the isolated sacred society as 
a typification based on the examination, by ourselves and by. 





22"constructive Typology in the Social Sciences,” in Barnes, 
Becker, and Becker, Contemporary Social Theory (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1940). There is an abridged version of this essay 
in the American Sociological Review, V, | (Feb., 1940), pp. 40-55. 
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others of numerous actual sacred-like societies. The con- 
struct, then, applies fully to no single actual society, but is 
objectively possible in the sense that it is not impossible; it 
can therefore be used to compare actual societies with one an- 
other in order to discern more definitely their degree of 
sacredness. 


it is perhaps permissible to liken this construct- 
ed type to the sort of image of the “pure type” Airedale 
or Percheron that a judge of dogs or horses carries in 
his mind as the basis for his "objective" system of scor- 
ing for points. He has never seen a "pure type" Percheron 
or Airedale, but he has seen numerous close empirical ap- 
proximations of his constructed types. in fact, it is 
from constant observation of such types that he has built 
his constructs. He has observed Airedales with the de- 
sired type of rectangular head, with straight front legs, 
with diagonal stance of the hind legs, with the required 
angle and length of tail, with curly coat of suitable 
color, glossiness and crispness, with the elusive some- 
thing called "spirit" or "vitality"--and yet no single 
Airedale has all these traits in the degree "called for" 
by the type. The judge combines them and many more, lays 
the stress peculiar to himself on certain "key" traits, 
and then has in his mind a constructed type by which he 
Judges any empirical Airedale. The same would hold in 
the judging of a horse. The Percheron would literally 
have dozens of desired traits gleaned from close observa- 
tion, and refined up to the limits of the objectively 
possible, but the final configuration never corresponds 
to any real horse called Dobbin. 

Pure human racial types such as Nordic, Mediter- 
ranean, Alpine, etc. are constructs of the same nature 
as the pure Airedale, pure Percheron, or pure sacred so- 
clety. Ammon, for instance, examined thousands of Rhine- 
land Germans and never once saw a "real Alpine," although 
he found many close approximations of the construct. 


The isolated sacred society is isolated mentally and 
socially but not necessarily geographically. It would, to be 
sure, be a great aid to simple typification if we could think of 
the sacred society as physically immobile, occupying a limited 
geographical area, and thus isolating itself entirely from con- 
tact with other societies. There are, however, far too many 
exceptions in the form of nomadic tribes to make this an ob- 
jective possibility. Gypsies, and Bedouins, Kirghiz, and other 





23adapted from Becker, first item listed in note 22. 
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pastoral nomads in many parts of the world are constantly on 
the move, covering hundreds and even thousands of miles of 
territory, yet no appreciable change in their culture can be 
noted. We may say that the sacred society is mentally and 
socially isolated, but as for physical-geographical-isolation we 
can only say that it may be so isolated, although this is not a 
prime necessity. Mental immobility, in other words, is a vast- 
ly more important criterion for sacredness than is physical 
immobility. There are sacred societies in which regular and 
recurrent migration is an important adjunct of their way of 
life and is traditionally sanctioned. When such a society moves 
as a society no effect on its sacred character can be dis- 
cerned. When single persons migrate from their home so- 
ciety to other areas and then return they may effect some cul- 
tural changes or they may not. Much depends on the strength 
of the bonds of tradition in the home society and in the effec- 
tiveness of contacts made by the individual migrants. Migra- 
tion is an exceedingly complex affair, taking many varied 
forms and, depending on the form, results in a multitude of 
different effects. We do not have space here to discuss this 
problem in all its ramifications, but the various forms of mi- 
gration have been classified and illustrated elsewhere.2° For 





24" such societies ...do not develop, neither do they seem 
to retrogress; the same culture pattern persists for centuries--nay, 
millenia! The Semites of Arabian Deserta were described by Moses, 
then by Mohammed, then by Gibbon, then by Burckhardt, then by 
Doughty, then by Lawrence--writers many years apart. Yet the earli- 
er accounts tally with the latter in the most minute details; no 
significant change has taken place. Again, the Bedouins of the Nu- 
bian steppes follow faithfully the ancient ways, and apparently re- 
produce the pastoral nomadism of the Biblical patriarchs from whom, 
as they relate with much pride, they are descended. Further, the 
story told by Herodotus of the Scythians, dwellers on the Russian 
steppes, agrees closely with that of Strabo written half a millenium 
later, and the latter in turn might for all practical purposes be 
interchanged with the thirteenth-century account of William de 
Rubruquis or with modern sketches of Kalmuck and Kirghiz life. Once 
more, the Gauchos, pastoral Indian half-breeds of the grasslands of 
Argentina, were described by Avara, a late eighteenth-century writ- 
er, and this description accords accurately with that written by 
Wappaus in the Third quarter of the nineteenth."--Excerpt from 
"Pastoral Nomadism and Social Change" by Howard Becker (Sociology 


a ja] Research. Vol. XV, No. 5, May-June, 1931, pp. 417-427). 
25see Howard Becker, "Forms of Population Movement: 
Prolegomena to a Study of Mental Mobility," Social Forces, IX, 2 


(Dec. 1930), pp. 147-160, 3 (March, 1931), pp. 351-361. 
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our present purpose it is sufficient to state that the sacred sc- 
ciety is socially and mentally isolated. Such contacts as it may 
have with other societies are not effective in changing the tra- 

ditional way of life. 

The traditions of the isolated sacred society are rein- 
forced by elaborate ceremonials. Thus are the traditions 
sanctified. Birth, death, adolescence and marriage rites--the 
rites of passage--are of a highly formal nature and no altera- 
tion in their form is permitted. Sacred rituals also surround 
such activities as adoption, infanticide, exculpation, banishment, 
planting and harvesting, testamentation, raiding and warfare, 
and a host of other mundane patterns of behavior. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that from the time of earliest childhood 
each person in the society should, through repeated practice, 
become so habituated to the traditional patterns of conduct, in- 
cluding their verbal components, that deviant patterns would be 
immediately rejected. The social inertia of habit is not easily 
overcome, and once traditional behavior patterns have become 
so well inculcated that they are habitual, they furnish their own 
enforcement from within. The unwillingness to change, which 
is so characteristic of the isolated sacred society, has at its 
base, then, habitualized behavior patterns of a traditional na- 
ture. The important function of frequent and regularized cere- 
monial rites is to make the traditional ways habitual ways. 
Unhabitualized tradition is dead tradition and entirely ineffec- 
tive. Or, to re-state in another way, in order for a tradition 
to become sanctified, it must become habitualized in the living 
members of the society. The dependence of the sacred on 
habit is well exemplified at the individual human level by the 
often-remarked fact that it is the older members of a society 
who are the most scrupulous in the observance of the sacred 
ways. The older one gets the greater is the tenacity with 
which the older ways are held, and the greater is the resist- 
ance to change. It would thus appear that the “seemly” and 
‘moral” are in some respects definitely bound up with sheer 
physiological aging, and most certainly with “social aging.” It 
is not a matter of chance that gerontocracies are most often 
sacred societies. 

The necessity of elaborate and manifold ceremonial 
rites in the sacred society can be approached from a different 
direction. Such a society--still speaking in terms of the con- 
structed type--is non-literate. The theoretical reasons for 
this will be indicated later when we discuss certain processes 
of secularization. Here we will simply dogmatically state that 
the avenues opened by the written word which is widely 
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understood and is not the exclusive property of a priestly or 
ruling caste are avenues of secularization. Popular literacy 
can be as devastating to sacredness as the telephone, and the 
isolated sacred society as a constructed type can have none of 
it. Ceremonials are then means of transmitting the traditional 
ways from generation to generation. Parables and folk-tales 
also serve this purpose but, in so far as ceremonials are con- 
cerned, the ways of the fathers are acted out rather than writ- 
ten down. Without pageantry a great deal of the binder which 
makes tradition effective as a social control is lost. 

There is little need in the isolated sacred society for 
the use of coercion or other means of overt social control. 
The organism has become so thoroughly adjusted to definite 
motor habits, attitudes inculcated in childhood, and certain 
types of association between sense impressions and definite ac- 
tivities that there arises “a feeling of impropriety of certain 
forms, of a particular social or religious value, or of super- 
stitious fear of change.”26 Such individual deviant behavior as 
seems likely to contravene the traditions can generally be con- 
trolled by the society through general aversion, indignation, 
and traditional and spontaneous verbal chastisement. Gossip, 
if the term is freely construed, may be the most powerful 
medium for bringing the deviant back into line in the isolated 
sacred society. 

If the traditional ways are to be habitualized, the de- 
veloping attitudes of the growing child must be strictly regu- 
larized. This can best be done in the close-knit large family 
or clan situation. We can therefore postulate that the large 
consanguinal family prevails in the isolated sacred society. 
But, just because the ways of the ancestors are supreme, 
there is no reason to suppose that within the family situation 
the elders are always supreme. Although a gerontocratic form 
of family and clan control is most probable, there is no unre- 
solvable necessity for it to exist and we therefore cannot ‘posit 
for the constructed type of the isolated sacred society the su- 
premacy of any one age group, or, for that matter, any one 
sex, over another. A close-knit family organization is, how- 
ever, indispensable. It follows from this that the home, or 
familiar domestic environment, is closely linked with fixed 
motor habits and the correlated emotional responses lending 
them a strongly sacred character, and change of such an en- 
vironment is attended by marked emotional resistance. 








26Franz Boas, Primitive Art (Oslo: Institutet for sam- 
menlignende Kulturforskning, Serie B, VIII, 1927), p. 150. 
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Some further characteristics of our construct, the iso- 
lated sacred society, may be set down as follows: Irration- 
alism and supernaturalism, whether traditionally religious in 
derivation or otherwise, are very prominent. Rational science 
and dispassionate inquiry are practically unknown. Testamen- 
tary rights in property are closely regulated by tradition. 
Trade with other societies is not carried on, and money is not 
used. Pecuniary valuation is therefore unknown. The division 
of labor is relatively simple and the economic task of the in- 
dividual is set by tradition; one’s “right” to become a builder 
of boats, for instance, is sacred because of some traditional 
prescription, generally one that is concerned with the handing 
down of skills from father to son or from mother to daughter. 

From what has thus far been said it should not be 
construed that all the daily activities of various persons in the 
isolated sacred society are fully determined by tradition. No 
such rigidity is possible. Every society provides many zones 
of activity in which there are alternative forms of behavior any 
one of which would not run afoul of sacred sanctions. “Alterna- 
tives,” says Linton, “represent different reactions to the same 
situations or different techniques for achieving the same 
ends.”27 In the isolated sacred society there are certain 
spheres of activity in which alternatives are provided and sanc- 
tioned. For example, although it may be traditional for fe- 
males rather than males to occupy themselves with mat mak- 
ing, pottery or basketry (i.e., it is the sacred function of fe- 
males rather than males to perform these tasks), there may be 
alternative ways in which the mats may be woven, alternative 
materials from which the pottery may be constructed, or alter- 
native designs which may be worked into the basketry. In 
every society, furthermore, whether sacred or secular, various 
individual idiosyncracies will be found.28 No two persons car- 
ry on the same social activity in the same manner nor are 
their reactions, even when classified as similar, exactly alike. 
Thus, it must be remembered that certain alternatives are pro- 
vided in the sacred society--although, of course, a very small 





270», cit., p. 274. 

28: inton calls this category individual peculiarities. In 
the light of our present analysis of sacred and secular societies, 
it is interesting to note Linton's summary that "the difference 
between folk cultures anc modern civilizations, or between genuine 
and spurious cultures, as Sapir calls them, is primarily a matter 
of the proportion which the core of Universals and Specialties 
(division of tasks) bears to the fluid zone of Alternatives" 


(ibid., p. 283). 
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number as compared to the secular society--and that no so- 
ciety, no matter how strong its traditions, can cast every mem- 
ber in the same mold. Certain alternatives and individual 
idiosyncracies, therefore, lie outside the realm of the tradi- 
tionally controlled in the isolated sacred society. 

What of the value-system of the sacred society? In 
pointing out and stressing its neophobia and its veneration of 
tradition we have certainly said something about a system of 
values. But it should be evident that this is a case of form as 
opposed to content. In the isolated sacred society the ways 
that are right instead of wrong, good instead of bad, are the 
traditional ways. This is the form, or, if you will, the direc- 
tion, which the value-system assumes in the sacred society, 
and of this we can be quite positive. But, as for the contents 
of the value-system in our constructed type of isolated sacred 
society as compared to the accessible secular society we can 
say nothing. Whatever is sanctioned by the traditions, the 
mores, the folkways of the society will be “what ought to be 
done.” In fact, one might say that Sumner’s29 entire contribu- 
tion to sociology could be summed up as vindication of his 
theory that the contents of the value-systems of various socie- 
ties may be of almost any imaginable variety. For want of any 
easily verified theories of cause and effect, Sumner dispensed 
with an attempt to explain these varying value-system contents 
and ascribed them to the aleatory--the chance--factor of life. 
Two empirical societies may be equally sacred: In one anthro- 
pophagy may be permitted, in the other prohibited; premarital 
chastity may be prescribed in one, proscribed in the other; and 
so on down the list of possible values. All we can say with 
certainty is that whatever the values in the isolated sacred so- 
ciety they will be stronger, more unrationalized, and more gen- 
erally accepted than values in a secularizing society. 

Because the contents of the sacred value-system 
shift from society to society it is impossible to set up any 
specific criteria of sacredness which would universally hold. 

In order to determine the place of any particular society on 
the sacred-secular continuum it is necessary, in addition to the 
general conditions already set down, to be fully cognizant of 
the peculiar values of that particular society, and then to de- 
termine whether these are indicative of sacredness or of secu- 
larization. 

For instance, let us consider our own society in its 
more general aspects. Suppose that in community research, 





23william Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1913). 
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such as has become increasingly popular since the appearance 
of the Lynds’ Middletown in 1927, we are interested in deter- 
mining the degree of sacredness evidenced by the community 
under observation. To do so we will first have to acquaint 
ourselves thoroughly with the traditional sanctions (that is, the 
contents of the traditional values) of the society of which this 
community is a part. Any single community may possess tra- 
ditional values which are peculiar to it alone but, as we widen 
the field, so may a region, a nation, or an empire. Based on 
a knowledge, for instance, of the historical development of 
Middle-Western American society, it is possible to form a list 
of certain behavior patterns which are to a large extent sacred 
in that region, which are orientated toward the contents of the 
traditional value-systems, and which might offer valuable aid 
in attempting to determine the proportion of sacredness extant 
in any given Middle-Western American community of predomi- 
nantly European background. So, in closing this section of our 
paper, we will present herewith certain criteria of sacredness 
in the typical Middle-Western American community, which is 
itself a constructed type. 


Suggested Criteria of Sacredness in Certain Middle- 
Western American Communities?¥ 








I. Intensity of kinship bonds. 

(a) How many relatives can the ordinary member of the 
society readily list? What proportion is this of those 
that he actually has? 

How strong is his genealogical interest? Can the name 

and place of birth of a large number of grandparents, 

great-grandparents, etc., be readily given? 

What proportion of living relatives has the member 

actually seen in the past five years? 

With what proportion of relatives are at least annual 

meetings (dinners, reunions, etc.) held? 

(e) By the use of a rating scale of attitudes toward blood- 
kin, to what extent is identity felt? Also rate attitudes 
toward in-laws and second cousins. 

(f) What are the attitudes toward divorce and illegitimacy 
within the family? 


(b 


~ 


~~ 


(c 


(d 


~~ 





30adapted from presentation made by Becker in seminar dis- 
cussion. See also Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, eds., Marriage 
and the Family (Boston: D.C. Heath and Co., 1942), Chapter |. 
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(g) How frequently are letters and gifts exchanged between 
relatives? 

(h) Is christening, baptism, confirmation, and like “rites of 
passage” family affairs? 

(i) To what extent do children visit relatives? Is there any 
sense of family responsibility for orphans? 

(j) What degrees of relationship are in evidence at family 
marriages, funerals, and similar “rites of passage”? 
How great is the time-cost distance typically traveled? 
What is the significance of such travel? 

«k) Is the practice of burial in a family plot maintained? 
Are the tombstones of traditional character? 

@) Are relatives, friends, or banks most generally named 
as executors of wills? 

(m)Do the members of the family (collateral and affinal 
relatives as well as lineal or blood kindred) belong to 
the same religious body? 

(n) Is there a family homestead, or are there commonly 
revived memories of one? 

(o) To what extent are names and birth dates recorded in 
Bibles or similar places of family inscription? 

(p) How large is the realm of family symbolism and family 
secrecy? How much does conversation turn on allu- 

. sions understood only by family members? 

(q) When money is loaned to relatives, is it loaned with or 
without interest? 

(r) To what extent is mutual aid practiced among the rela- 
tives in moving, house building, sewing, nursing, and 
the like? 


. Intensity of friendship and neighborhood ties. 

(a) All questions concerning participation in “rites of pas- 
sage” are also pertinent here. 

(b) Are there many lifelong friendships between ‘oa of 
the same or opposite sexes in the locality? 3 

(c) Are money and property freely loaned back and forth 
between friends? Is interest or rent charged? 

(d) How frequent are visiting relationships between friends 
or neighbors? 

(e) To what extent are friendship and neighborhood mutual- 
aid practices in evidence? 











3lsee "Sociological Analysis of the Dyad” by Howard Becker 
and Ruth Hi1} Useem (Am. Sociol. Rev., Vol. 7, 1, Feb., 1942, 
pp. 13-26). 
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Ill. Locality relations. 

(a) All questions concerning participation in “rites of pas- 
sage” are pertinent here, as are also those pertaining 
to friendship, mutual aid, etc. 

y (b) Within what area is the typical member of the society 
referred to by first name, nickname, or in similar 
familiar terms? 

(c) What proportions of the persons in the circle of ac- 
quaintanceship are “familiar-name acquaintance”? 

(d) What proportion of community members were born 
within it? In the case of those who are not native, 
from how far away did they come, how long ago, and 
why? 

(e) What is the range of calling or visiting relationships? 

(f) To what extent does residence determine neighboring? 
With whom are social visits carried on? 32 


IV. Livelihood patterns. 

(a) How freely is family land alienated? Is there any com- 
munal opposition to the splitting up of ancestral land? 
Is there a nuclear or homestead parcel of land which 

} would cause loss of status if sold outside the family? 

(b) What is the scope of the “cash nexus,” i.e., how con- 
sistently can it be said that “everything has a price”? 
For what services are wages or fees ordinarily re- 
fused? 

(c) In employment and trade, are community members dis- 
proportionately preferred as workers, merchants, etc., 
to outsiders? What is the general attitude toward the 
local banker or moneylender? Does his calling evoke 
any general approval or disapproval? What is the local 
significance of such attitudes? 

(d) What occupations yield high social status? Is the 
amount of actual or potential income a determining fac- 
tor? Do certain occupations yielding low income carry 
high status? 

? (e) What proportion of young people voluntarily choose the 
occupation of their parents? During depressions is out- 
side help or governmental relief freely sought? Do 
those who accept relief lose community status? In 
what way? 


~ 





32in his "Informal Groupings in a Spanish-American Village," 
Charles P. Loomis has made an admirable attempt to present this 
factor in sociogrammatic form. (Sociometry, Vol. 4, 1, Feb., i941, 
pp. 36-51.) 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 





(c) 





V. Political participation. 


Are there determinable interrelations between stable 
family life, friendly and neighborly connections, approved 
economic activities, and community leadership? 

Is any political party thought of as particularly respect- 
able or the reverse? Why? 

How extensive is the attendance at community political 
and administrative meetings? What is the principal 
purpose in attending? 

Is political officeholding generally acknowledged to be 
an indication of high community status? 

What proportion of those eligible to do so cast votes? 
Can light or heavy voting, as the case may be, be at- 
tributed to community conflicts, special-interest groups, 
and so on? 


(f) Is corruption in political office in evidence? How is it 


regarded? 


VI. Educational institutions. 


Are local schools preferred to those outside no matter 
what the differing extent of “educational advantages” 
may be? By pupils? By parents? 

Are the models of leadership set before school children 
drawn fror. or illustrated by community members? Do 
school children define “what I’d like to do when I grow 
up” in ways approved by the community? 

How zealous are local school boards in making certain 
that teachers have “correct,” i.e., community-sanc- 
tioned, attitudes? Are “local products” preferred for 
teaching positions? Is honorific status accorded 

school teachers? 


VII. Religious sanctions 


How wide is the scope of supernaturalistic controls? 
Are forms of recreation, dress, child training, etc., 
under specific religious sanctions? 


Are non-churchgoers subject to scorn, ostracism, or 


ridicule? 


Are guilt-feelings manifest among those church members 
who do not follow the precepts of their religion? When 
was the last revival, retreat, novena, or similar mani- 
festation of faith? How was it regarded by the com- 


munity as a whole? Were local leaders identified with 


it? 
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(d) What is the general attitude toward Sunday school, 

j parochial schools, or similar types of religious educa- 
tion? 

(e) Is old age held in special reverence? How does age- 
stratification in the religious organization compare with 
the proportion of persons in differing age groupings in 
the community at large? 

(f) Is tradition of special religious significance? 33 





33The second Installment of this paper is to appear in a 
later issue ‘of Sociometry. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL STRATIFI- 
CATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL! 


B. Moore Jr. 


Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


I. Preliminary Statement and Definition of Terms 





Stated in general terms the objective of this paper is 
to test two associated but separate ideas. The first one is 
that the presence or absence of social stratification in any so- 
ciety is related to the number and importance of control hier- 
archies in the society. The second one is that in stratified so- 
cieties the key control positions will be concentrated in the up- 
per strata, and the positions of no control and authority in the 
lower strata, with the minor control positions falling some- 
where in between. 

Before attempting to test these ideas against the re- 
corded data of ethnography, history, and sociology, it is neces- 
sary to indicate as precisely as possible just what is meant by 
the terms “control hierarchies” and “social strata,” terms 
often used ambiguously in both theoretical and descriptive liter- 
ature. The terms will be explained and defined separately. 


Control hierarchies? For purposes of analysis and comparison 
we may divide the activities of a society into five main insti- 
tutional groups: those having to do with economic, political, 
religious, and military affairs, and the family. By no means 
mutually exclusive divisions, they serve merely as a conveni- 
ent device for sorting masses of descriptive data. They are 
the main categories into which all the specialized activities and 
institutional structures of any society may be placed. As no 








\This paper is based in part on Social Stratification: A 
Study in Cultural Sociology, presented by the author to the facul- 
ty of Yale University in candidacy for the Ph. D. degree. The 
writer Is indebted to G. P. Murdock, director of the Cross Cul- 
tural Survey, for assistance and criticism, and also to J. W. id. 
Whiting, but Is fully responsible for errors of fact and interpre- 
tation. 
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human society is a mere conglomeration of individuals, traces 
of the above categories of specialization, particularly economic, 
religious and the family, appear in even the simplest preliter- 
ate societies. The division of labor by sex, if along no other 
lines, a series of religious and magical beliefs and practices, 
and at least the basic family of husband, wife, and children, 
appear to be institutions of world-wide distribution. 

Beyond this point there is visible an elementary divi- 
sion of function between those who command and those who 
obey, embryonic control hierarchies, such as that of the chief 
and his subjects. Literate or civilized societies have numerous 
complex hierarchies of control in their systems of production 
and distribution, political institutions, and priestly as well as 
military ranks. Control hierarchies are basically command- 
obedience relationships within the five main institutionalized 
activities of a society. 

Within the economic, political, religious, and military 
hierarchies we may recognize two varieties of control posi- 
tions. First there are what may be termed major control po- 
sitions, at the top of the hierarchy. These are the positions 
of power, and usually prestige, which carry with them the 
right of directing the activities of large numbers of persons 
lower in the hierarchy. Examples from various societies are 
captains of industry and feudal overlords in the economic hier- 
archy; chiefs, autocratic kings, etc., in the political hierarchy; 
chief priests in the religious hierarchy, and of course war 
chiefs and generals in the military hierarchy. Persons holding 
such positions either have no immediate superior, or are re- 
sponsible directly to the chief, or to a corresponding agent 
representing the society as a whole. 

Second come the minor control positions, distinguished 
from the former by the presence of an immediate superior, 
and control over a smaller number of persons. Examples are 
factory managers, or perhaps a bailiff under the feudal sys- 
tem, district rulers representing the central authority of the 
political unit, the lower church officers in the religious hier- 
archy, and subordinate officers in the military one. 

In addition to major control positions and minor con- 
trol positions, the economic, religious, and military hier- 
archies have what may be termed routine, non-control posi- 
tions, characterized by the execution of purely routine duties 
and the absence of any power of directing the activities of 
some one lower in the same hierarchy. Examples from the 
economic hierarchy are the farmer and factory laborer, a 
local priest in the religious hierarchy, and a common soldier 
in the military one. 
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Such a position in the political hierarchy is a purely 
negative concept. While routine, non-control positions in the 
economic, religious, and military hierarchies involve the exe- 
cution of positive duties, in the political hierarchy a routine, 
non-control position by definition, merely indicates the absence 
of power and authority. Although a case could be made for 
including this position in the political hierarchy of democratic 
countries because of the power of the vote, it has not been in- 
cluded in this study because the vote is given to individuals in 
all classes, and will therefore not affect the distribution of 
such positions among these strata. 

Family and kinship institutions may also fall into this 
hierarchy of major control positions, minor control positions, 
and routine, non-control positions, though our own society no 
longer shows any traces of such a structure. In many primi- 
tive societies, and even in certain literate ones, various forms 
of family and kinship groupings are the basis of a large seg- 
ment of social behavior. The individual’s place in one of 
these groupings indicates a very specific series of acts, such 
as economic obligations and incest taboos, that he must or 
must not perform in relation to the other individuals in the 
society. These groupings are classified in the following man- 
ner by the Cross Cultural Survey of the Institute of Human Re- 
lations, one of the most vey designed and ambitious com- 
parative studies yet undertaken.“ The writer has changed the 
order of the items, but not their definition, to show how they 
can be arranged to suit this hierarchical scheme. In this in- 
stance the order is from the bottom of the hierarchy toward 
the top, and roughly from the smaller to the larger group. 


|}. The family: this term is reserved for the social group 
consisting typically of a married man and woman with 
their children; it may include secondary spouses, their 
children, and incidental dependent relatives, but it is 
to be clearly distinguished from the extended family 
(No. 5). 

2. Lineage: a group of unilinearly related persons who 
trace actual common descent. 


3. Kindred: a bilateral but non-localized kin group. 


4%. Section: a group of persons united by dual descent, as 
in Australia. 





2uurdock, G. P., et al., Outline of Cultural Materials 





(New Haven, 1938) sections 38, 39, 40. 
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5. Extended family: a group of unilinearly related males 
or females, plus their spouses and children and minus 
their migrant siblings of opposite sex, who reside in 
a common household. 

6. Bilateral household: a group of bilaterally related 
families who reside together. 

7. Sib: a group of unilinearly related persons of tradi- 
tional but not traceable, common descent, 

8. Phratry: a large unilinear kin group embracing two or 
more sibs. When a tribe is divided Into two phratries, 
they are usually called moieties. 

9. Clan: a group consisting of unilinearly related males 
or females, plus their spouses and young children and 
minus their migrat siblings of opposite sex, who re- 
side in one community but do not form a single house- 
hold. 


Since the family, no. 1 in the list, is a universal unit, 
we can afford to omit it from further consideration.” Because 
it is found within all classes or castes, its presence will not 
affect the distribution of control positions among the various 
strata. 

The remaining units concern us only when there is a 
recognized official at the head of one or more of them with 
the right to direct the activities of the group, such as the head 
of a lineage, extended family, sib, or clan. The groups are 
often found without such officials at their head. When they are 
headed up by a chief or sub-chief, it is possible to classify 
these persons in the control hierarchy. 

In those simpler societies where the only official or 
leader of any sort has been a person with rudimentary au- 
thority4 at the head of one of these eight groupings, this of- 
ficial has been classified under the heading of minor control 
positions. Where a head of a kinship group has been subordi- 
nate to some official representing the tribe as a whole, the 
head of the kinship group has again been classed as a minor 
control position. This is the usual situation with the heads of 
groups 2 through six. 

On the other hand, when the head or heads of one of 





Swe are justified in concluding that regardless of all 
other social arrangements, the individual family is an omnipresent 


social unit.” Lowie, R. H., Primitive Society (New York, 1920), 
p. 66. 


Sauthor ity is here understood to be the power to compel 
recalcitrants to obey. 
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the kinship units have been the sole responsible officials for 
the tribe as a whole, and vested with real authority, the writer 
has classified them as holding major control positions. Within 
the limits of the cases studied, the latter officials have been 
confined to the heads of either the sib or the clan. 

In this study absolute power need not be considered. 
The powerful chief of a primitive society, such as Chaka, and 
a Russian Czar, both held major control positions within their 
respective societies, though the latter controlled many times 
more subjects and was much more powerful than the former. 

A large number of societies lack one or more of these 
five hierarchies. For example the priestly or military hier- 
archy is lacking in many primitive societies. Our own society 
lacks the family hierarchy. Furthermore there are several 
societies in which the major control positions of more than one 
hierarchy are vested in the same individual. The chief may be 
the head of the military and religious hierarchies as well as of 
the political one, as occurs in several of the societies exam- 
ined. This situation has been regarded as a single control po- 
sition for the purposes of this paper. 


Social stratification: These five control hierarchies are often 
confused with social stratification. One of the purposes of this 
research is to disentangle the two structures and to show the 
relation between them. Anthropologists and historians, as well 
as sociologists, are prone to refer to the ruler and his council 
of advisers as the nobility, the upper class, and even occasion- 
ally the upper caste. Phrases such as the “officer caste” are 
common in descriptions of German military organization under 
the Kaiser. Priestly class is a common term in historical and 
ethnographic literature. Reference to the leaders of industry 
in the United States as a class are of course frequent in both 
popular and scientific writing, as are comments on the artisan 
class or the working class. In nearly every case an examina- 
tion of the context of these phrases reveals that the writer is 
discussing either a position in one of the five control hier- 
archies, or a form of occupational specialization. 

Few words in the social sciences have aroused more 
controversy over their use than the terms “social class” and 
“caste.”» Under such circumstances it is well to remember 








The following is a representative selection of the liter- 
ature: Ammon, Otto, Die Gesellschaftsordnung und thre Naturliche 
Grundlagen (Jena, 1898); Ginsberg, Morris, "Class Consciousness, 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 11, pp. 536-538; Huard, 








G., "Les Classes Sociales," Extrait de Ja Revue internationale de 
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us; they are mere labels for keeping track of things.” A so- 
cial class, then, is a label used in this study to describe a 
group of persons of both sexes and all ages with a distinctive A | 
code of folkways and/or mores and to whom deference is given 
by other similar groups, or from whom it is exacted by other i 
similar groups.’ Such deference must be shown in definite be- i 
havior patterns, such as the Tibetan custom of sticking out i | 
one’s tongue to a superior as a token of respect. Mere con- aq 
sciousness of superiority or inferiority is too vague and sub- HI 
jective a criterion to be a reliable indication of the presence Hi) | 
or absence of a class structure. The group is often, though Hi | 
not always, given a name to symbolize its position in the so- | 
ciety as a whole. Thus the lowest stratum of Natchez society ni} 
was known among the natives as “Stinkards.” Membership in a t | 
social class is ascribed at birth and is hereditary. Caste, as HI 


Pareto’s remark, “Words....are of no importance whatever to | 





Kingsley Davis in a recent article makes this distinction, sat- 
isfactory for our purposes, though it does some violence to the 
caste structure of India: ‘| 


fold: inheritance of the parental status at birth, and i 
fixity of this status through life. in class structures 
there is a similar inheritance of parental status at 

birth, but it does not necessarily remain fixed, achieved 
status being possible. 


i} 
In caste structures the dominant principle is two- | 
i 


The term stratum will be used to indicate both classes 1! 
and castes. For the purposes of this paper stratum is the i 
most convenient term of all, as it is concerned only with the 
location of a particular group of men, women, and children in 








(footnote cont'd. ) 4 
Sociologie (Paris, 1921); Overbergh, Cyrylle van, "La Classes a 
Sociale," Extrait des Annales de la Societe Belge de Sociologie it | 
(Bruxelles, 1905); Simpson, G., "What Class Is Not," American | 
Sociological Review, December, 1939, Vol. IV, pp. 827-835; Sorokin, i 
P., Social Mobility (New York, 1927). HH 
Spareto, Vilfredo, The Mind and Society, trans. by Andrew Hi 
Bongiorno and Arthur Livingston (New York, 1935) Vol. |, p. 64. i 


7This definition is based chiefly on Linton, Ralph, The ia 
Study of Man (New York, 1936) Chap. VIII; Keller, A. G., Societal } 
Evolution (rev. ed. New York, 1931) p. 138; and Landtman, Gunnar, i 
The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes (Chicago, 1938) 
p. 35. i || 

EDavis, Kingsley, "Intermarriage in Caste Societies," 
American Anthropologist, July-September, I941, Vol. XXXXIII, p. 377. 























In India the castes are not arranged into a neat fourfold hierarchy 
like steps in a ladder, but resemble more closely a congeries of 
cells of different sizes, walled off from each other by prohibi- 
tions of intermarriage, and continually struggling among theme 
selves for a place in the social hierarchy. tie 
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the general hierarchy of the whole society, and not with the 
problem of whether it is to be considered a class or a caste. 

According to this definition stratified societies are 
those with a hierarchy of sub-cultures, special codes shared by 
two or more groups of mén, women, and children. Such a se- 
ries of sub-cultures is distinct from other cultural cleavages, 
usually found in the same society, such as cultural distinctions 
between men and women, among various age levels, and occu- 
pational and craft specialities including religious and magical } 
practicioners. 

One must distinguish carefully between stratified and 
unstratified societies, i.e., between those with mere control 
hierarchies and those with social strata. The hierarchy of 
strata and sub-cultures is not the same thing as one of the 
five control hierarchies. Control hierarchies exist without so- 
cial stratification in some societies, as the terms are defined 
here. 

Some examples will make this clear.10 The early 
visitors to the Tupinamba, a primitive South American tribe, 
report the existence of two grades of chiefs, the “hut chief” 
and the “captain” or “chief of the province.” The former was 
probably the head of an extended family, holding a minor con- 
trol position in this and the economic hierarchy. The latter 
was a person responsible for military operations, and held a 
position at the head of this hierarchy. In peace he was also 
at the head of the political hierarchy, though his authority was 
limited. Since he was superior to the hut chiefs, there was in } 
Tupinamba society a full political hierarchy of major control 
positions, and minor control positions. The absence of any 
evidence of cultural differentiation, and the limitation of these 
positions to adult males, puts this society in the unstratified 
category. Age and sex are nearly always factors influencing 
eligibility to a position in one of the control hierarchies. 
Strata by definition contain persons from both sexes and all 
age levels. 

Specialists have argued for and against the presence of 
a class system among the Aztecs ever since serious scientific 
analysis of that society was begun. According to the criteria 
adopted for this research, it was not a stratified society. The 
basic units of Aztec society were the twenty exogamous clans 
or calpulli. Land was owned by the clan and tilled by its mem- 
bers. Neither the slaves nor the serfs acquired their status at 





Sthere are the cultural specialities referred to by Linton, / 
op. cit., pp. 272-273. 
'Osources for particular societies have not been included 
in the present paper, but are available of course. 
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birth. The first were debtors, criminals, and prisoners of 
war; the latter were persons excluded from the clan for failure 
to till their lands and other reasons. The so-called nobility 
(tecuhtin), men from whom the chief of Mexico (tlacatecuhtli) 
was always chosen, were a group of males that had received a 
series of non-hereditary honors, chiefly for prowess in war. 
Thus none of these groups were classes. 

But the Aztecs did have very definite control hier- 
archies. The chief of Mexico, with the Snake Woman (who was 
always a man!), and the council were at the top of the political 
hierarchy. The chief of Mexico was likewise supreme military 
commander, and headed this hierarchy. A religious hierarchy 
existed in the priests of the four phratries, who were superior 
to the clan (calpulli) priests. The same hierarchy existed in 
Aztec family organization, as the four phratries had chiefs su- 
perior to those of the clans. The economic hierarchy, despite 
marked occupational specialization, was rudimentary. The 
tecuhtin received landed estates to be cultivated for them by 
others. Merchants and artisans also had land cultivated for 
them. At the time of the Spanish invasion the Aztecs had the 
appearance of a stratified society, and may have been on the 
verge of becoming one, since there was a tendency for the 
sons of the tecuhtin to succeed to the positions in the economic, 
political, and military hierarchies that their fathers had occu- 
pied. 

Strata, where they exist, may include within their mem- 
bership persons holding any position in any hierarchy. For in- 
stance the Tuareg king came regularly from the slave stratum 
of that society.11_ The Tanala king, a member of the upper 
stratum of that society, occupied no more than a routine non- 
control position in the economic hierarchy, working in the 
fields as did the other members of the society. Likewise a 
person in the top stratum may not hold any control position, 
as was often the case among the Haida, or the French nobility. 

As used here, stratum always refers to a culturally 
distinct group of persons of both sexes and ages, and in which 
membership is ascribed at birth, while position in a control 
hierarchy always refers to a single individual and his or her 
role in a particular institutional context. 

Occupational specialization must also be distinguished 
from both social stratification and from the control hierarchies, 





Mthis case was called to the writer's attention after the 
research had been completed. See Rodd, F. J. R., People of the 
Veil (London, 1926) p. 101. 
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with which it is often confused, especially in literature on con- 
temporary industrial society. Occupational specialization may 
be found in unstratified societies. For instance among the un- 
stratified Copper Eskimo there is a certain amount of craft 
specialization in different localities because of the presence or 
absence of necessary materials. Some individuals are regard- 
ed as expert pot makers, while many individuals never make 
them. There is no question of rank involved, and hence none 
of stratification. Occupational specialization takes place in 
stratified societies also. While some skills may be confined 
to particular strata, persons with other skills may occur in 
all strata. In Western society alone the doctor has been a 
specialized occupation at both the top and the bottom of the 
stratification structure. In Rome most of them were slaves or 
freedom. In “Yankee City” the doctors are all in the upper 
three classes. Clerks and kindred workers, an occupational 
grouping applicable to both sexes, occur in varying proportions 
in all six of the classes of “Yankee City.” The smith is an- 
other occupation whose location in stratification structures 
varies considerably. In Africa the place of the smith is much 
lower in the East than in the West.12 Among the Wolof of 
West Africa he was one of a caste of hereditary guilds, in- 
ferior to the Wolof proper, but superior to the caste of griots, 
or entertainers, and to the slaves. In Masai society of East 
Africa the smiths form an outcaste stratum. Even in this case, 
and those of the few occupational castes of India, there is evi- 
dence to show that the females do not follow the same occupa- 
tion as the males, and that the boundaries of stratum and oc- 
cupation are therefore not identical. 

The definitions used here and at other points in the 
study have been made an mutually exclusive as possible, not as 
an aim in itself, but in order to facilitate the classification and 
comparison of data from a number of widely differing societies. 
The writer has attempted to make the categories sufficiently 
distinct so that another student could easily follow the same 
procedure and place the same or additional data in the correct 
categories and in that way check the accuracy of the results.! 

One apparent inconsistency in the application of the 





\2For details see Thurnwald, Richard, Die Menschliche 
Gesellschaft (Berlin und Leipzig, 1931-1935) Vol. III, p. 110, and 
a more interpretative account in Lippert, Julius, Kulturgeschichte 
der Menscheit (Stuttgart, 1887) Vol. 11, pp. 215-222. 














\3as far as possible variations from customary usage have 
been kept to a minimum. 
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definitions needs further explanation. The presence of a non- 
hereditary group of war captives, or of slavery for debt, has 
not been considered grounds for classifying a society as 
stratified, where no other indications of stratification were 
present. (such persons do not have their status ascribed to 
them at birth, and will not transmit it to their descendants. 
Hence the group does not conform to the characteristics of a 
social class or caste as defined above.} However, in societies 
with other definite hereditary strata a*non-hereditary slave 
group is found occasionally. In these instances it seems to 
the writer that it would be straining customary usage too far 
to omit this group of individuals from the hierarchy of social 
strata, and they therefore have been included.14 


Possible relationships between stratification systems and con- 
trol hierarchies: Under stratification systems the major con- 
trol positions of a society may theoretically be open to achieve- 
ment by individuals from any stratum, or they may be limited 
to persons from a particular stratum. For instance generals 
and chief priests may only be selected from the nobility in 
some societies, while in other societies persons from any 
stratum may rise to these control positions. The achievement 
of a major control position by a person in the middle or lower 
strata does not necessarily bring in its train the achievement 
of membership in the upper strata. The mores vary on this 
point from one society to another. 

The converse is also true. Routine, non-control tasks 
may be performed by persons from both high and low strata, 
such as the Tanala king who did his own work in the fields; 
or such tasks may be ascribed to a particular stratum such 
as the slaves. The same is true of minor control positions, 
which may be allotted to a single stratum, or open to competi- 
tion on the part of individuals from other strata. 

Thus stratification systems vary in the rigidity or 
flexibility with which positions are allotted to the different 
strata. The allotment may rigidly assign the positions to each 
stratum; it may assign different ones with a fair degree of reg- 
ularity to the different strata; or it may conceivably leave all 
of them to be filled freely by persons from all of the strata. 
This flexibility must be taken into account in any effort to 
analyze the relationship between social control and social 
stratification. 











I4in Dahomey, a markedly stratified society, no man born on 
Dahomean soil could be a slave. However, slaves obtained in peri- 
odic raids formed an important part of the society. 
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II. Hypotheses, Sources of Data, and Results 





With these definitions in mind it is possible to obtain 
at least a rough quantitative check of the correctness or incor- 
rectness of the original ideas. If the presence or absence of 
social stratification in any society is related to the number and 
importance of control hierarchies in the society, stratified so- 
cieties should contain more control hierarchies than the un- 
stratified ones. This hypothesis and the second one, rephrased 
to read that major control positions will be concentrated in the 
upper strata, minor control positions in the upper and middle 
strata, and routine non-control positions in the lower strata, 
have been tested on a cross cultural basis against the facts of 
thirty-six societies. 

To minimize the effects of diffusion, the societies have 
been selected from all parts of the world. Although several of 
the societies are historically related, the fact that no single 
area predominates prevents, in the author’s opinion, any seri- 
ous distortion due to diffusion. The conventional anthropologi- 
cal division of the world into five main areas is here changed 
to six in order to separate the aboriginal North American 
Indian from the contemporary inhabitants of this continent, who 
of course derive their culture from Western Europe. 

From the following list of societies data were obtained 
to show 1) the presence or absence of one or more of the five 
main hierarchies and 2) their division into major control posi- 
tions, minor control positions, and routine, non-control posi- 
tions; also 3) the presence or absence of social strata, and 
4) the distribution of the various control and non-control posi- 
tions among social strata where the latter existed. These op- 
erations of course has to be carried out in accordance with the 
definitions set down in the previous section. 


North America (aboriginal) South America (aboriginal) 








1. Copper Eskimo* 1. Abipones 
2. Haida 2. Aztecs* 

3. Natchez 3. Choroti* 

4. Omaha* 4. Incas 

5. Tarahumara* 5. Tupinamba* 
6. Yurok* 6. Witoto* 





*Society unstratified according to definitions used in this paper. 
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Africa Oceania (including Australia) 
1. Azande 1. Ifugao* 
2. Bavenda* 2. Kiwai Papuans* 
3. Dahomey 3. Maori 
4. Masai 4. Tikopia 
5. Tanala (Madagascar) 5. Tonga 
6. Wolof 6. Yungar* 
Europe and Colonies Asia 
1. France (18th cent.) 1. China (Manchu period) 
2. Mexico (17th & 18th cent.) 2. Chukchee* 
3. Rome (City, lst cent. A.D.) 3. India (Northern 19th cent.) 
4. ‘Southerntown’ (U.S.A.) 4. Japan (Tokugawa Shogunate) 
5. Sparta (5th cent. B.C.) 5. Kazaks 
6. ‘Yankee City’ (U.S.A.) 6. Tibet (19th cent.) 


*Society unstratified according to definitions used in this paper. 


No effort was made to count the number of positions held by 
each stratum in each society; a record was made merely of 
the variety of positions held or obtainable by the persons in 
each stratum of the societies examined. In the unstratified so- 
cieties a record was made of all the positions in each hier- 
archy, classifying them under the three general types, major 
control, minor control, and routine, non-control. Where one 
person held a major or a minor control position in two or more 
hierarchies, that fact was indicated. In the stratified societies 
such cases were counted as a single control position. 

The first hypothesis, asserting that there will be fewer 
control hierarchies in the unstratified societies than in the 
stratified Ones, calls for a comparison of the data from the 13 
unstratified societies and the 23 stratified ones. The results 
of this comparison appear in table I on following page. 

The results are favorable to the hypothesis since the 
percentage of unfilled hierarchies in the unstratified societies 
is over twice the percentage of unfilled hierarchies in the 
stratified societies. In the stratified societies it is most fre- 
quently the hierarchy of family organization that is left un- 
filled. This is understandable because of the fact that the 
stratified societies tend to be more frequently found in com- 
plex, literate societies, where the kinship and family organiza- 
tion is as a rule simpler than in preliterate societies.1> If 





'Ssumner, W. G., and Keller, A. G., The Science of Society 
(New Haven, 1927) Vol. |, p. 69. 
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Table I 


COMPARISON OF 13 UNSTRATIFIED AND 23 STRATIFIED 
SOCIETIES WITH RESPECT TO PERCENTAGE OF 
HIERARCHIES FILLED IN EACH 


Hierarchies Stratified Unstratified 
No Per Cent No Per Cent 
Filled 88 77 33 51 
Unfilled16 2717 23 32 49 
Total 115 100 65 100 


this hierarchy is omitted from consideration in the stratified 
societies, the contrast between them and the unstratified ones 
became even more striking. Omitting this hierarchy reduces 
the number theoretically possible in the stratified societies to 
92, the most that could be filled. Then the data for the strati- 
fied societies are as follows: 


78 hierarchies filled, or 84 per cent of 92 
= unfilled’® « 16 “ “ * 92. 


The results are favorable to the hypothesis since the 
percentage of unfilled hierarchies in the unstratified societies 
is over twice the percentage of unfilled hierarchies in the 
stratified societies, even when the family hierarchy is included 
in the latter grouping. When the family hierarchy is excluded 
from the latter grouping, the percentage of unfilled hierarchies 
in the stratified societies is less than one-third the percentage 
of unfilled hierarchies in the unstratified societies. 

In connection with the second hypothesis dealing with 
the concentration of control positions in the upper strata, and 
of routine, non-control positions in the lower strata, we shall 
of course be concerned only with the 23 stratified societies in 
the collection. 

Before adding or comparing the data from the strati- 
fied societies, it was necessary to find a classification of 





16, hierarchy is considered unfilled if it contains neither 
a major nor a minor control position. 

'7includes four hierarchies where the allocation of posi- 
tions to the various social strata was not stated. 

\8contains two hierarchies where allocation of position to 
various social strata is not clear. 
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social strata that would apply to more than one society. 
Landtman holds that “three great social strata, the nobility, 
the free commonality, and the slave class include all the vari- 
ous ranks and sub-orders into which people with a developed 
class system are divided.”! By including outcaste strata 
with slave strata, this scheme can be made to fit the caste 
systems and combined class-caste systems with which the 
writer is familiar. Both slaves and outcastes are stigmatized 
strata, and therefore may be similarly treated for the pur- 
poses of this investigation. 

One more minor change was made in the Landtman 
scheme after attempting to apply it. In a few cases the “free 
commonality” was divided into two groups with such widely 
varying sub-cultures that it appeared unjustifiable to lump 
them together. Therefore a fourth group was added, despite 
the small number of cases contained therein. As a final 
scheme we have then: A) upper strata, B) middle strata, 

C) lower strata, D) slave and outcaste strata. 

Many of the societies have two or more strata that 
belong in the same category of this classification. For in- 
stance the Natchez have three grades of nobility, and the 
Masai two strata of outcastes. Likewise certain strata, such 
as slaves, may not be present in a given stratification system. 
It must be emphasized that this fourfold classification is not 
arbitrarily applied to every society; it is merely a rough 
standard to enable us to make comparisons. Like a thermom- 
eter with only four degrees on its scale, it does not limit us 
to assuming that only four temperatures are possible, though 
it does permit comparisons of phenomena previously incom- 
mensurate. 

The criterion of allocation is primarily cultural, as 
befits the definition of stratum. In the A or upper group are 
included all the top strata of the stratified societies, as well 
as those having some designation of nobility and culturally dis- 
tinct from the rest of the population. In the B or middle 
strata group fall those that do not belong to the upper strata, 
but are also culturally distinct from the main body of the free 
population. Included here are such strata as the bourgeois of 
France during the Ancien Regime, the upper middle class of 
Yankee City, culturally similar to the upper two classes and 
very distinct from the three classes beneath it, the wealthy 
commoners of Tibet, and similar instances. The C group of 
strata contains the bulk of the population, those who are neither 
noble nor servile.29 In the descriptive literature they are the 





(Si andtman, op. cit., p- 108. 
20The Haida form at least one exception to this rule. 
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ones usually referred to as the “free men” or the “common- 
ers,” or in a society that gives no epithet of nobility to its 
upper strata, as the “lower classes.” The D stratum of 
slaves and outcastes is self-evident. Names such as “noble,” 
“middle class,” “lower class,” and “slave” or “outcaste” are 
valuable aids in placing a particular stratum in the scheme 
when such names are actually current in the culture of the 
society analyzed. At the same time one must be very wary 
of using them when they are applied by European ethnographers 
or observers, who may not have clearly in mind just what they 
mean by the term. Therefore it is necessary to rely on cul- 
tural characteristics, placing like with like so far as possible. 

Here as elsewhere in the study borderline cases occur 
that may be assigned to either of two categories in the classi- 
fication. For instance European serfs would probably be 
placed among the lower strata by most authorities, though a 
case could easily be made for putting them among the slaves. 
While this ambiguity is regrettable and leads to some error in 
the final results, there is no reason to believe that it is a 
constant error in the statistical sense, as the number of strata 
that are placed too high in the classification is probably about 
equal to the number that are placed too low. 

Table II gives the location of major control positions, 
minor control positions, and routine, non-control positions in 
the several strata of the stratified societies. The A) B) C) D) 
lettering of the strata refers to the modified form of the 
Landtman scheme just discussed. The list of abbreviations 
used to indicate the type of control position, and the rigidity 
or flexibility with which it is allocated, follows: 


Cli major control positions limited to members of this 
stratum. 

Cobt major control positions may be obtained by members 
of this stratum. 

C major control positions regularly though not exclu- 
sively filled by members of this stratum. 

cli minor control positions limited to members of this 
stratum. 

cobt minor control positions may be obtained by members 
of this stratum. 

c minor control positions regularly though not exclu- 
sively filled by members of this stratum. 

w routine, non-control duties regularly executed by 
members of this stratum. 

wasc routine, non-control duties ascribed to members of 
this stratum. 
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The Roman numerals at the top of the page refer to the five 
control hierarchies in this order: I Economic Hierarchy, 

Il Political Hierarchy, I Religious Hierarchy, IV Military 
Hierarchy, V Family Hierarchy. 


Table II 


LOCATION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CONTROL POSITIONS IN 
THE STRATA OF STRATIFIED SOCIETIES 


North America (aboriginal) 


I Il Ill IV V 
HAIDA 
A) ‘ya’ ‘eduk or nobles Cli* ,c** Cli*c** Cli*cli** 
C) ‘isa’ngida or’ commoners cohbt, ws cobt wasc 
D) Slaves wise 
NATCHEZ 
A) Suns C Cli Cli ¢ 
A) Nobles Cobt,c 
C) Stinkards wasc 
D) Slaves (data uncertain) wasc 
South America (aboriginal) 
ABIPONE 
A) Nobles ¢ Cc 
C) Commoners Cobt Cobt,w 
D) Captives wasc 
INCAS 
A) Incas Cc Cli Cli Cli 
A) Curacas c c c c* c* 
C) Lilactaruna or Hatunruna w cobt w c 
D) Yanacuna (male) Acclacuna cobt cobt w 
(female) 
Africa 
AZANDE 
A) Avongara Cc Cli Cc Cli 
C) Auro and Zande wasc cobt cli,w wasc c 
D) Akanga, slaves wasc 


*Asterisks or a pair of asterisks indicate that all abbreviations so marked refer to 
the same individual or office occurring in more than one hierarchy. Such an in- 
dividual or office is only counted once when adding the number of positions found 
in a given stratum. 
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Africa (cont’d.) 

I ba Ill IV V 
DAHOMEY 
A) Royal sib Cc Cc Cc w 
C) Anato, commoners c,w fale C,c,w Cli,c,w c 
D) Oumesi and glesi, serfs wasc 
D) Slaves wasc w 
MASAI 
A) Masai proper Cli*,cli Cli* Cli,cli,w 
D) Wanderobo, butchers, wasc 
D) El gunoni, smiths wasc w 
TANALA MENABE 
A) Andriana w Cli 
C) Hova w c cl 
D) Ndevo w 
D) Slaves wasc 
WOLOF 
A) Royalty Cc 
B) Wolof proper w c cli* 
D) Guild castes wasc 
D) Griots w 
D) Slaves wasc Cobt 

Oceania 
MAORI 
A) Rangatira, chiefly class C,c,w Cte cel Cobt,c,w C*,c 
C) Tutua or ware, commoners w c,w c 
D) Slaves w cobt 
TIKOPIA 
A) Paito ariki, chiefly lineages C,w Cli,cli Cli,c Cli,c 
C) Paito fakaarofa, commoner w c 
lineages 

TONGA 
A) Egi or eiki, chiefs Cc Cli Cli,c* c c* 
C) Tua, commoners wasc c 


*Asterisks or a pair of asterisks indicate that all abbreviations so marked refer to 
the same individual or office occurring in more than one hierarchy. 


dividual or office is only counted once when adding the number of positions found in 


a given stratum. 
The relation between this hierarchy and the stratification structure is not clear. 





Such an in- 
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Europe and Colonies (cont’d.) 


FRANCE (Ancien Regime) 


A) Nobility 

B) Bourgeois (urban) and 
Roturier (rural) 

C) Menu peuple (urban) and 
Peasants (rural) 


MEXICO (17th & 18th centuries) 


A) Whites 
Gachupines 
Creoles 

B) Castas or mixed 
Mestizos 
Mulattoes 
Zambos 

C) Indians 
Rulers 
Non-rulers 

D) Negroes 


ROME (City, lst & 2nd centuries 


A.D.) 


A) Nobilitas 
A) Senators 
B) Equestrian order 
C) Plebs 
Ingenui, free born 
Liberti, freedmen 
D) Slaves 


2 


‘SOUTHERNTOWN’ 


White caste 
A) Upper class, Quality folks? 
B) Middle class 
C) Poor whites 
Negro caste 
C) Upper class4 
C) Middle class 
C) Lower class 


SPARTA 


A) Spartiates 
B) Perioeki 
C) Helots 

D) Slaves 


*Asterisks or a pair of asterisks indicate that all abbreviations so marked refer to 


I ll 
C,c Cli,c 
C,c c 
c,w cobt 
c cli,c 
C.e c 
w 
w 
€ cobt 
w 
w 

cobt 

Cc Cy,e 
Cc C,e 
w cobt 


Cobt,w Cobt,c 
cobt,wasc cobt 


Cli 
cobt 


z=aQ0 


cobt,w 
w 
w 


Cc Cli* 
w 

wasc 

wasc 


Il IV 


Cli,c Cli,c 


Cli,c,w Cli 
c,w 


w 
w 
cobt 
Cli 
Cc 
Cc 
cobt,w 
w w 
cobt 
cobt,w 
cobt,w 
Cli* Cli 
Cobt,w 


the same individual or office occurring in more than one hierarchy. 


dividual or office is only counted once when adding the number of positions found in 


a given stratum. 


There is some controversy in sources over whether these ranks were hereditary. 


Absent according to Powdermaker. 
Absent according to Dollard, who places cultural data for this stratum in Middle 


Class. 
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Europe 


and Colonies (cont’d.) 





‘YANKEE CITY’ 


A) Upper upper class 
B) Upper lower class 
B) Upper middle class 
C) Lower middle class 
C) Upper lower class 
C) Lower lower class 


CHINA (Late Manchu Dynasty) 


A) Imperial clan 

A) Manchus 

A) Hereditary nobles 

C) Common people 

D) Semi-outcaste groups 
D) Slaves 


KAZAKS 


A) White Bone 
C) Black Bone 
D) Slaves 


INDIA 


A) Brahman caste 

A) Other twice born or high castes 
C) Lower castes 

D) Untouchable castes 


JAPAN (Early Tokugawa Epoch) 


A) Kuge 

A) Daimyo 

A) Samurai 

C) Nomin, farmers 

C) Chonin, merchants & artisans 
D) Hinin 

D) Eta 


TIBET 


A) Nobility, ecclesiastical and 
secular 

B) Tong-ba, freeholders and 
wealthy commoners 

C) Tong-du, tenants and serfs 

D) Outcaste occupational groups 

D) Tak-ta-ril, offspring of union 
between outcaste & others 


I II Ill 
Cie Cobt w 
Cx Cobt w 
Cc C.e w 
c Cie w 
w c w 
w cobt w 
Asia 
Cli* Cli* 
_& 
c C 
c,w Cobt,c,w C,c,w 
wasc 
wasc 
c Cli,c 
w 
wasc 
C,c,w c Cw 
C,c,w 4 w 
C,c,w c w 
wasc 
S Cli c 
c cli : c 
wasc c c 
Cobt,c,w Cobt c 
w 


c,wasc cobt 


Cc c Cc 
Cobt,w Cobt,cobt Cobt,cobt 
w w 


wasc 
no data beyond name 





IV V | 
} 
cli* 
C,w 
| 
Cobt 
C.e 
w c 
) 
C,w } 
c 
Cli c 
cli,wasc c 
c 


Cc 


*Asterisks or a pair of asterisks indicate that all abbreviations so marked refer to 
the same individual or office occurring in more than one hierarchy. Such an in- 
dividual or office is only counted once when adding the number of positions found in 
a given stratum. 
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To determine the frequency with which each variety of 
position occurs in the several strata, and to have an accurate 
basis of comparison, the number of times each abbreviation 
occurs in any of the four levels, A, B, C, D, has been divided 
by the number of societies having that level, with the results 
give in the next table. Thus, there are a total of 23 societies 
with A strata, and a total of 29 instances of major control po- 
sitions being confined to the A strata of these societies. 
Twenty-nine divided by 23 gives 1.3, the frequency of this 
item in the A strata. Frequencies have been converted to the 
nearest decimal for ease of comparison. 


Table II 


FREQUENCY OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF CONTROL POSITION 
ACCORDING TO SOCIAL STRATA 


Type of Control A B Cc D 
Position Upper Strata Middle Strata Lower Strata Slave Outcaste Strata 
23 societies 8 societies 21 societies 17 societies 
No. Freq. No. Freq. No. Freq. No. Freq. 
Cli 29 1.3 1 ol 1 0 0 0 
Cobt 5 me 4 5 8 4 1 on 
Cc 41 1.8 7 9 5 | 0 0 
Total C 15 3.3 12 1.5 14 6 1 aa 
cli 6 3 1 1 1 0 0 0 
cobt 0 0 2 3 15 By f 6 3 
c 38 1.7 6 8 31 1.5 1 1 
Total c 44 2.0 9 1.2 47 2.2 7 4 
w 16 7 10 1.3 42 2.0 9 5 
wasc 1 0 1) 0 1 3 18 1.0 
Total w 17 7 10 is 49 2.3 27 1.5 


The data collected and summarized in the preceding 
table confirm the hypothesis in that major control positions 
are heavily concentrated in the A, or upper strata, and routine 
non-control positions in the C, or lower strata, with a consid- 
erably smaller concentration of such positions also found in 
the D, or slave and outcaste strata. The hypothesis does not 
prove correct concerning the location of the minor control po- 
sitions, which are concentrated most heavily in the C or lower 
Strata, followed closely by the A or upper strata. 

Two factors make it possible to give too much weight 
to the numerical values here presented. One is the high prob- 
ability of error in the descriptive sources, although such er- 
rors tend to cancel out in a large number of cases. The 
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second is the possibility of misinterpretation, despite the ef- 
fort made at rigorous definition. However, the writer believes 
that where one frequency is more than twice the value of an- 
other, a significant difference has been discovered. 

A further check on the results is made by subtracting 
the number of major control positions in the political hierarchy 
that are held by the A, or upper strata, from the total number 
of major control positions held by that series of strata. Dis- 
regarding the signs indicating the rigidity or flexibility with 
which major control positions are assigned to the upper strata, 
we find a total of 75 major control positions in the upper 
strata, of which 26 are in the political hierarchy. Seventy- 
five minus 26 equals 49. Forty-nine divided by 23, the number 
of societies containing A strata, gives 2.1, the frequency of 
major control positions, excluding political ones, in the A 
strata. This is still a considerably higher concentration than 
is found in any of the other groups of strata. 

Still another check is provided by subtracting the ma- 
jor control positions held by those strata concerning which 
there is a possibility that they may be merely large kin 
groups surrounding the royal family: the Suns of the Natchez, 
the Royal Sib of the Dahomeans, Royalty of the Wolof, and the 
Imperial Clan of China. These strata contain altogether 10 
major control positions out of the total of 75, and therefore do 
not affect appreciably the concentration of major control posi- 
tions in the upper strata. 


*_* * * * 


The origins of class and caste systems in individual 
cases can only be discovered by intensive historical research 
of a variety impossible in a comparative study. At the same 
time it is possible to make one general inference on the basis 
of the conclusions offered above. If correct, the foregoing ma- 
terial shows that 1) societies with more hierarchies of control 
are more likely to show class or caste systems than those 
with fewer control hierarchies, and 2) that societies with class 
and caste systems tend very strongly to allocate the major 
control positions to persons in the upper strata, and to allocate 
the routine, non-control positions to people in the lower strata. 
The logical inference is that the more complex a society be- 
comes, the more its main activities become organized on a 
hierarchical basis, which in turn leads to a stratification 
structure allocating control over the institutions of the society 
to the upper strata.21 





2' space considerations prevented including in this report a 
statement of the sources. The full bibliographical material, how- 
ever, appears in the reprints of the present report, available on 
request to the author. 
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THE GROUP APPROACH TO COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


Maria Rogers 
Secretary, Committee on Autonomous Groups 


Sociometry, which yields new insight into social or- 
ganization wherever its theory and method are utilized, should 
prove of incalculable value if applied to movements like com- 
munity organization, recreation, and adult education. Original- 
ly, these were movements for providing services to social 
groups, but with minor exceptions that purpose has never been 
fully realized, largely because their theory and methods were 
first formulated by leaders who had an intuitive, but not 
scientific, understanding of group interrelations. Sociometry 
has for the first time provided these movements with a scien- 
tific basis and if cross-fertilization between this science and 
these practical arts could be effected, the result would be 
fresh understanding of their roles and revamping of their tech- 
niques to the degree which would probably enable them to 
make the contribution to the social arrangements of the future 
which is inherent in their original purpose. In the interest of 
stimulating such cross-fertilization, this paper presents to 
sociometric workers a brief summary of an analysis of these 
movements, based on a study undertaken three years ago in 
New York City by the Committee on Autonomous Groups, com- 
posed of community organizers, recreation workers, and adult 
educators, with extensive experience in these fields. 

As a basic premise, the study accepts the theory that 
a society continues to survive if the multiplicity of social 
groups, whose interrelations constitute its organization, are 
able to make concerted adjustments to social change in such a 
way that cultural unity is preserved while the individuals who 
compose them experience satisfaction.! Therefore, it holds 
that any movements which aid groups to make such changes 
effectively may be found changes as ours at the present time. 

The concept of “social group” utilized in the study 
stresses the anthropological findings which prove this unit to 











lof, Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, Appleton-Century, 
1935, Chaps. 7 and 23. 
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be as old as the human species and to have been present even 
at the sub-human level. At that early date, already two types 
can be differentiated: the family group and the local group.2 
The first, composed of mates and their immature offspring, 
served as the starting point for the development of all varie- 
ties of social units the membership of which is determined on 
the basis of blood or marriage. The second of these ancient 
units was an aggregation of families and unattached males who 
habitually lived together and cooperated in economic activities. 
The criterion for membership was not blood or marriage, but 
the sharing of common purposes, of similar attitudes and 
habits.2 This served as the starting point for the evolution of 
all forms of social units in which adults cooperate to main- 
tain order and to achieve common aims, including territorial, 
tribal, political, economic, and mutual interest groups, etc., 
and combinations of any or all of these. 

Upon these two types of social unit every social or- 
der, whatever its superficial characteristics, has been erected. 
The old Greek myth of Atlas, had it been sociologically cor- 
rect, would have represented the world as upborne on the 
shoulders of twins! 

Until very recently, when the mechanical revolution 
interjected a new and vital factor, local groups were char- 
acterized by physical proximity within fairly restricted neigh- 
borhoods, delimited by the available food-supply and the means 
of transportation. Solidarity was the consequence of the com- 
plex interweaving of multiple interrelationships and functions, 
compounded of economic cooperation, adherence to a specific 
religious creed, sharing and transmitting of a common culture, 
general acceptance of patterns of political action, law and or- 
der, all undoubtedly operating within a social network like that 
described in sociometric studies.4 (Family interrelationships 
also contributed to this complex structure.) 

However, particularly in the United States, with the 
development of rapid and easy communication, the vast shifts 
of population from country to cities, and the growth of large- 
scale industry, the complex fabric of solidarity was shattered 
and the local group was enabled to cut loose from its neighbor- 
hood moorings. 

The individual was no longer limited to associations 





2The matrix of both is apparently the social atom. (Moreno) 
3The Study of Man, Chap. 13. 





A oe Moreno, Who Shall Survive, 1934, Chap. XII, pp. 242, 
256-264. 
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with those in his particular neighborhood, but was free to seek 
outside it for the companionship of others of like attitudes and 
habits with whom to cooperate for the arrainment of common 
aims. The Age of Power thus brought about (temporarily at 
least and, of course, with varying completeness) a profound 
alteration in the local group. Previously, membership in it 
had been given by physical proximity, and the group had all the 
strength afforded by being the repository of “cultural con- 
serves.” Today groups coalesce on the basis of choice mu- 
tually exercised by their members and strength has been 
sacrificed to spontaneity. 

Institutions founded on the local group did not, and 
have not yet, adapted themselves in any pronounced degree to 
this radical change, and in respect to our political procedures, 
this fact is overwhelmingly important. As citizens, individ- 
uals can participate officially in political action only as voters 
resident in particular neighborhoods. Political parties are or- 
ganized on a neighborhood basis. Local subdivisions still re- 
tain their original quotas of political power; governmental 
services for health, education, recreation, ordinary justice, 
etc., are administered on a district basis. But these arrange- 
ments no longer encompass organized social groupings; they 
serve a crowd of individuals whose vital relationships have 
overflowed these narrow boundaries. 

Thus individuals in a technologically advanced society 
are in the unsatisfactory situation of being members of two 
varieties of local group, one free and the other given, which 
bear no integral relation to each other. Formerly, free groups 
were formed within the boundaries of the given group; today 
that is no longer true. In the free groups, individuals invest 
feeling and emotion; within them they experience the satisfac- 
tions of sharing attitudes, habits, and accomplishments in co- 
operative endeavors. Yet they exercise the political rights 
which are the core of their liberties and the validation of their 
dignity as individuals, as members of a given group with which 
their emotional relationship may be colorless or negative! They 
form their political opinions in one group and are forced to 
take action on them in another. 








By. L. Moreno, "Creativity and the Cultural Conserves," 
Soclometry, Vol. 2, No. 1, p. 5. 


Sparenthetically, it may be remarked that two sections of 
the population have found different ways of solving this problem. 
One ignores politics altogether and lived exclusively within free 
associations with cultural, recreation, or other aims; the second, 
composed of professional politicians and rank and file members of 
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These facts regarding the given group in modern so- 





ciety, and their ominous implications for local democracy, 
alarmed thoughtful observers about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and in an effort to remedy the situation, they evolved the 
community organization and recreation movements.’ The re- 
sult was the initiation of a succession of social experiments 
designed to demonstrate that by establishing new neighborhood 
institutions, within which neighbors could develop emotionally 
satisfying relationships by carrying on projects in social wel- 
fare, recreation, and the arts with the same group with which 

they exercised their political rights, the solidarity of the local 
group could be reconstituted on a new level; and by the as- 
sumption of new functions growing out of modern social needs, 

it could resume its basic, culture-bearing role.8 The aim was 
to strengthen local democracy by re-integration of the free and 
given groups. Social settlements, school social centers, local 
forums and “town-meetings,” decentralized recreation programs, 
community councils, community centers, etc., were all related 
efforts to achieve this aim.. In cities, none of these enter- 

prises, however, fully lived up to expectations. Uniformly they 
reported fractional attendances and a high turnover in member- 
ship. Moreover, as objective studies (unfortunately suppressed) 
have revealed, participants were largely “isolates” in the soci- 
ometric sense. In rural areas, where the given group still re- 
tains some measure of solidarity and social significance, such 
efforts, usually sponsored by Extension Divisions of the State 
Universities, were generally much more successful. 





(footnote cont'd.) 

political clubs, lives almost exclusively within the given associa- | 
tion and manages to graft on it satisfactory emotional and social 
relationships--and the reward of operating our political system! 
The average citizen who is conscientious about his political func- 
tion, finds that the free groups in which he lives and moves and 
has his being, which so far as he is concerned constitute "so- 
ciety," are ignored and by-passed by constitutional government, and 
that any political expression by them must be circuitous and indi- 
rect, and even appear faintly illicit (e.g. the recurrent outcry 
against "pressure groups"). It is possible that these experi- 
mental forays into politics by free groups foreshadow political ar- 
rangements for the future. Incidentally, Hitler has resolved all 
the confusion by permitting only given groups within the Reich! 


7The necessity for extreme brevity here prevents discussion 
of the other, subsidiary, elements which contributed to the initia- 
tion of these movements. This presentation is oversimplified. 


8cf. Mary Follett, The New State, and magazine articles by 





John Collier and others, from i910-i920. 
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The problem which gave rise to these movements has 
grown more acute with the passing of years, and although these 
experiments have probed that it is not an easy matter to re- 

e ) store cohesiveness to the local group in modern society, such 
successes as they have had indicate that it is probably not im- 
possible. Their techniques were mostly improvisations, their 
evaluative procedures were for the most part uncritically sub- 
jective, and they did not have the advantage, before their or- 
ganizational patterns became set, of such scientific understand- 

ing of group interrelations as sociometry has since offered. 

l 1 The discipline sociometry offers makes possible a fresh at- 
tack on this basic problem of local democracy. 

, Sometime after the last World War, a number of work- 








S ers in neighborhood centers faced the reality that they were 

id serving isolates, and in an attempt to carry out the original 
purpose of providing services for groups, shifted their em- 

is, phasis from the given to the free group. They assumed that 


it was imperative, in order to be effective in any broad sense, 
to construct recreational and educational programs within the 


'Y framework upon which normal adults appear to insist as per- 
fe ogatives for their leisure-hours, viz., spending their time with 
d) associates of their own choosing; in such activities as the 

i- group may choose; at such hours and in such places as the 

B= group may select; under such outside influences and leadership 


1 as the group may find congenial. Within that framework, re- 
sulting procedures make possible the measurement of efficiency 
through group reactions, which is sound progressive education. 
These enterprises have been uniformly successful in 
that the demands for their services far outrun the supply, 
i= | their clientele is stable, and the solidarity of the groups they 
have aided has in every case increased. At the outset, it was 
necessary to develop techniques for locating groups and for de- 
, termining their potential degree of responsiveness to sustained 
activity. Thereafter, the major problem was that of defining 
4 the role of professional workers in relation to the objective of 
strengthening the group, which meant developing the capacity 
} of the indigenous leaders to meet the successive demands 
made upon them as the group’s horizons were broadened in 
- response to their new experiences. Educational institutions 
generally do not turn out graduates with either the attitudes or 
techniques to fill such a role acceptably and this has impeded 








on wide utilization of this type of enterprise! It is closer to the 

“a sociometric view of society than any other and general ac- 
ceptance of sociometry will strengthen its prestige, aid it to 

/ ' sharpen and refine its techniques, and enable it to become a 


real force in its field. 
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With respect to the formal adult education movement, 
the situation must be stated in different terms. Its adminis- 
trative techniques and practices reflect the milieu in which 
the movement” had its birth; the school. They are framed 
without regard to the fundamental importance of the social 
group, which they ignore in any form, given or free. They ap- 
peal exclusively to the individual as a solitary unit, and do not 
include within their purview the concept of society as “mil- 
lions of small groups, each with a definite atomic structure.”10 
Curricula and activity offerings are formulated within the 
sanctity of official conferences and arranged on the basis of 
what the authorities anticipate will be popular (i.e. saleable 
either in money or attendance figures) as well as educationally 
sound. Thus these institutions reside in a vacuum divorced 
from the social organizations which carry on the vital, the 
growing, affairs of adult life. 

Needless to remark, only exceptional individuais, a 
tractional number en masse, are willing to surrender the 
warmth of cooperative effort with known associates to pursue 
the path to knowledge with strangers. The adult education 
curriculum is overbalanced with vocational courses; apparently 
only higher wages or economic advancement offers sufficient 
inducement to the individual to accept the a-social conditions 
laid down. Yet there is absolute agreement between thoughtful 
people that the citizen of the modern state must needs have a 
broad understanding of social problems in order to discharge 
his political duties with anything approaching competence. The 
essential information and discussion can be obtained only with 
the aid and advice of experts or professional educators; but 
the institutional arrangements prescribed by total innocence of 
the formations through which human beings carry on their so- 
cial functioning preclude the bringing together of the citizen and 
the knowledge required for his welfare. 

Moreover, there is every reason to suspect that the 
bulk of the registrants for existing adult education courses are, 
again, isolates. If this be true, it indicates that little of the 





Spreceding the formal adult education movement, which 
emerged only after World War |, there were innumerable indigenous 
enterprises initiated and managed by local groups for the purpose 
of self-education, but these have had practically no influence on 
the orientation of the movement. They were, however, the proto- 
types of the enterprises for free groups just discussed, and of 
course influenced the rura! work of this nature. 


lOmoreno, "Foundation of the Sociometric Institute," Soci 
etry, Vol. V, p. vii. 
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knowledge dispensed by these institutions is put to use by so- 
cial groups, since isolates, as sociometry has so brilliantly 
demonstrated, exert little influence in the social networks. 

To offset the social vacuousness of the standard adult 
education classes and activities, some institutions have begun 
to experiment with “group work,” in the effort to fabricate 
groups within these aggregates of individuals. The effort is a 
confession that current procedures are ill-adapted to the needs 
of adults, but it represents an evasion of the real problem, 
which is to find ways of placing the enormous resources of 
the adult education movement at the service of authentic social 
groups which are in vital need of them. Use of the findings 
and methods of sociometry would undoubtedly provide the im- 
petus for a new orientation towards the community which adult 
education badly needs to rescue it from social isolation, and 
for the invention of adequate techniques to carry out its re- 
vised program. The latter should prove no problem for lead- 
ers already so skilled in methodological analysis! 








SOCIAL CONTROL IN A COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


Heinrich Infeld 
Rural Settlement Institute 
New York 


I 


The controversy between the advocates of quantitative 
methods, the so-called “measurists,” and their opponents, the 
“revelationists,” like many other issues of sociology, will prob- 
ably have to remain a conflict of opinions, at least for the 
time being. So long as generally accepted methods applicable 
to the experimental study of human interrelations are lacking, 
neither side can avail itself of undisputed facts. Attempts to 
devise such methods, when made at all, are still more or less 
in the exploratory stage. This is true also of the two most 
promising endeavours in this field, Chapple’s laboratory pro- 
cedures,+ and the psychodrama. 

Of the two it would seem that the psychodrama would 
be more likely to provide actual social conditions than Chap- 
ple’s experimental arrangements. For although Chapple’s op- 
erational methods are based on clear definitions and facilitate 
a systematic procedure, they “leave to others the inquiry into 
the feelings or general states of consciousness” of the sub- 
ject.3 Psychodrama, on the other hand, although apparently 
offering the more comprehensive setting for a sociological 
laboratory, has not yet presented for discussion a coherent 
statement of its systematic approach. Thus both, Chapple as 
well as Moreno, although moving in the right direction, do not 
yet seem to have reached the point wnere an abundance of ac- 
cepted facts would make any opinionism superfluous. 

The student of society, refusing to base his conclusions 





‘See Eliot D. Chapple, "Measuring Human Relations," An In- 
troduction to the Study of the Interaction of Individuals." (with 
the collaboration of Conrad M. Arensberg), in "Genetic Psychology 
Monographs," February 1940, Vol. 22, No. |. 

2see related articles in the past volumes of Sociometry. 


3see Eliot D. Chapple, loc. cit., p. 23. 
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on anything but observable data, still must turn therefore, if 
attracted by the fascinating problem of social experiment, to 
the observation of what Pareto has called “the virtual move- 
ments” of society.4 He can investigate the effects of the re- 
moval of individuals from one culture and their accommoda- 
tion to a strange habitat. He can study the phenomena pro- 
duced by sudden and thorough changes in the social organiza- 
tion. And he can finally go out and observe the functioning of 
new departures in the “process of sociation” in communal ex- 
periments, such as the resettlement projects conducted in New 
Mexico by the Department of Agriculture. 

But if he is interested in finding out “what society 
would be like if private property were to be abolished, ”® he 
will have to go out to Palestine and study the collectivistic 
agricultural settlements which have developed in connection 
with the Zionist enterprise there. For these are the only 
known modern non-utopian communities which have done away 
completely with private property. The Hebrew name by which 
these settlements are called is “Kvutzah,” which simply means 
“sroup.” The first such settlement was established in 1910, 
and served as a model for the many others which spread all 
over Palestine after the First World War. At present there 
are 72 of these collectives, with a membership of about 
20,000 out of a total Jewish rural population of 130,000. 

As defined by Elazari-Volcani,’ the Kvutzah is “a co- 
operative agricultural settlement managed by a committee 
elected from among the members. The different kinds of work 
are distributed among the members, who generally specialize 
in various branches. The Kvutzah is responsible for the main- 
tenance of the members and their families residing there. The 
proceeds are distributed according to the needs of the mem- 
bers.” There is no private property in the Kvutzah. Even 
clothes, with the exception of shoes and toothbrushes, were 
owned in common until recently. 





4see Vilfredo Pareto, The hind and Society. Edited by 
Arthur Livingston. Translated by Andrew Bongiorno and Arthur Liv- 
ingston. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1935, Vol. I., pp. 68 
and 70. 


SSee Charles P. Loomis, "Informal Groupings in a Spanish- 
American Village," in "Sociometry," February IS41, Vol. IV, No. |. 
SSee Vilfredo Pareto, loc. cit., p. 68. 
7See J. Elazari-Volcani, "Jewish Colonization in Palestine," 
in "The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science," November 1932. 
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The Kvutzah is of great interest to the student of so- 
ciety. For here the effects of extreme cooperation can be 
studied from the living subject, so to speak; and the vbserved 
facts provide the soundest data available for a discussion of 
what the “real movements” of society “are going to be like,”8 
should the basic relationships to private property undergo any 
modifications. 


II 


No group of human beings can exist for any length of 
time without the so-called “sustaining forces” of its social 
structure. Sociology has agreed to call the totality of these 
forces “social control.” It consists mainly of the code of 
custom and the legal code together with folkways and mores 
on one side, and sanctions, rewards and penalties, on the 
other.9 

Codes and sanctions can be found existing today in the 
Kvutzah too. But it is interesting to look back and to see how 
these eminently stabilizing forces came into their own in a 
group formed by people who started with a threefold protest 
against the codes of society as they knew it. The young men 
and women who came into the Kvutzah did so, as we have seen 
in the preceding chapter, because the Kvutzah appeared to 
them as the most patent expression of their antagonism against 
(1) the ossified life-pattern of their parents; (2) the position of 
inferiority assigned to them by an anti-semitic society, and 
(3) against an exploitative social order which they considered 
responsible for such discrimination. Moreover, these young 
people came to Palestine after World War I. They had either 
participated in it themselves, or had grown up while it was 
raging. They had seen all the established values destroyed by 
those who were supposed to cherish them; and they had seen 
humanity at its worst during the pogroms in the period after 
the War. They came to Palestine in a state of a nervous ten- 
sion which became only aggravated by the unfamiliar climate, 
the strange new habits, and the sense of overwhelming responsi- 
bilities. Little wonder they got into a state of near pathologi- 
cal agitation which gloried in the protest against all and any 
inhibition. 

They had come to escape from an order of oppression; 





Ssee Vilfredo Pareto, loc. cit., p. 70. 


Ssee R. M. Maciver, Society: A Textbook of Sociology, New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937, p. 327. 
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and thus they easily developed contempt for any order at all. 
They were ready to sacrifice their health, even their life; but 
they hated the idea of regular work and sober routine. When 
the spirit caught them they could labor with superhuman in- 
tensity; but the following day you found them sitting around in 
undisturbable apathy. They were ready to experiment with any 
untried form of sexual relation, as well as with any dietary 
fad. Excessive was their fun and manic the following depres- 
sion which by the way seems to have become so common at 
that time that the Hebrew equivalent for “state of mind,” 
“Matzav ruach,” became by itself a “depressed state of mind.” 

Group cohesion could not be anything but very weak 
under these conditions. It is rather surprising and an index 
of the strong will for survival that any significant number of 
Kvutzoth could have survived this initial anarchical stage at 
all. 


Ill 


Like any other group, the Kvutzah had to go through a 
process of disciplining. The Kvutzah too had to regulate and 
to coordinate its different functions in order that it might not 
waste away in unnecessary frictions. This meant a process of 
stabilization, which as always claimed its victims. Those who 
could not stand the “disillusionment” had to go. They either 
went to the cities, quit the country, or, in the most tragic in- 
stances, did away with themselves. Such a case, illustrative 
of the sacrifices involved, occurred among my own acquaint- 
ances. Ernst, a boy of 18, was one of those pure. idealistic 
Jewish youths, who, struck by the Zionist idea, had to go the 
limit, against the opposition of his wealthy family. He quit 
school, prepared himself for the pioneer life in Palestine, and 
went over. Three months later we heard he had committed 
suicide. Friends reported that he had complained he did not 
feel himself up to the great task. 

Anyhow, in the case of the Kvutzah, this regulation and 
coordination became really effective only when systematized in 
a codified form. But to be exact, we must realize that the 
Kvutzah is subject actually to two different codes of law. For, 
speaking sociologically, the Kvutzah resembles the family in 
respect to the dualism of its possible classification. As a 
group “occupying a territorial area,” and “circumscribing 
largely or even wholly the life of its members,” it has to be 
considered as a “community,” but as a group organized “ex- 
pressly for the purpose of pursuing certain of its interest 
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together,” it has to be called an “association.”19 As a com- 
munity, located in Palestine, the Kvutzah is subject, on the one 
hand, to the laws of the country. Any action of its members 
which conflicts with these laws is open to punishment decreed 
by the courts. But as an association, on the other hand, the 
Kvutzah has developed its own legal code. It is really this 
code we have in mind when we speak of the “law of the 
Kvutzah.” The rules and stipulations of this code have grown 
out of the Kvutzah’s total situation, which appears determined 
by the ideological attitudes of its members, as well as by eco- 
nomic necessity. The ideology of the Kvutzah combines, as 
we have seen, the tenets of Zionism with socialistic postulates. 
The main economic motive is to make farming pay. The 
“spirit of the law which the Kvutzah formulated can be expect- 
ed therefore to reflect its ideological tenets, as well as the 
main economic motive. It will tend to regulate all activity to- 
wards the building of a Jewish homeland on the basis of social 
justice; and it will express the practical truth that if you do 
not sow at a given time, the crops will fail; that the grapes 
will rot if not plucked in time; and that the cows will get sick 
if not milked regularly. 

The actual “Law of the Kvutzah,” which regulates its 
external as well as internal relations bears this expectation 
out. As quoted by Walter Preuss, it contains the following ten 
points: 


1) The land to be nationalized, never to become private 
property. 


2) All work to be done by the group itself; all members 
required to participate in the work. 


3) The group to be subordinated to the “Association of 
Workers," 


4) Absolute mutual and personal work responsibility of 
the members. 


5) Equality of the members in work and living-standard; 
common education of the children; responsibility for 
the support of the aged and invalids; equality of 
living conditions and privileges for all who live 
within the group. 


6) Regulation of property-rights in accordance with the 
stipulations of the "Association of Workers." (This 
refers especially to inheritance and any private 
property coming from outside the Kvutzah.) 





\Osee &, M. Maciver, "Society: A Textbook of Sociology,” 
loc. cit., p. 8ff. 
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7) Selection of the members by the group itself, 

@) Freedom of the individuals with respect to politics, 
religion and party affiliation. 

9) Observation of the basic principles of the kKvutzah 
movement in dealing with other Kvutzoth, 

10) Settlement of all disputes inside the "Association 
of Workers," 


This law, as we can readily see, contains no state- 
ment of sanctions. They can be easily omitted so long as the 
Kvutzah remains a primary group in which all relations are of 
the face-to-face type. Any violation can be dealt with in an 
individual manner, and needs no impersonal formulation. 


IV 


Let us see now how this law is being applied to the 
actual life of the Kvutzah. Inasmuch as some of the points 
have been taken up already in other connections, we shall want 
to look here especially at the Kvutzah’s handling of the prob- 
lem of the division of labor in accordance with this law. The 
diversified farming practiced in the Kvutzah makes for a large 
variety of work. An adequate disposal of the members must 
therefore take their various inclinations and aptitudes well into 
consideration if the best results, vital to the welfare of the 
whole group, are to be achieved. The solution of this problem 
becomes, it is true, less fraught with perils the further the 
process of stabilization advances the smoother the teamwork 
becomes. Yet the problem of work assignment will always re- 
main crucial in a group such as the Kvutzah. 

How then is this task being handled? According to 
point three of the law, the individual Kvutzah receives its most 
general directions from the “Association of Workers,” trans- 
mitted to it directly by its own group organization, the Kibbuz. 
But point four is taken care of by the institution of the “Gen- 
eral Assembly.” It is the General Assembly, consisting of all 
the members, which lays down the outlines of seasonal plan- 
ning. Once accepted, these outlines are translated into day-by- 
day assignments by the Work Assignment Committee, which is 
elected for this purpose. In this way all dispositions carry the 
character of general consent. The only disadvantage lies 





\ISee Walter Preuss, loc. cit. Translated from the German 
by the author. 
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possibly in the fact that this arrangement establishes a per- 
sonal identity of the makers and the executors of the rules. 
When, however, as in the Kvutzah, the makers and executors 
of laws are identical with those subject to them, little harm 
can result. 

All other activities of the Kvutzah are handled in the 
same manner. The General Assembly lays down the general 
outlines; and the execution is left to committees. Any problem 
which needs especial attention is usually given over to a “com- 
mittee” elected ad hoc. There exist such committees for 
practically all phases of Kvutzah life. There is besides the 
aforementioned “Work Assignment Committee,” one for “Budg- 
et,” for “Culture,” for “Personal Needs,” and for “Health.” 
And, as Ben-Shalom reports, they even formed a “Committee 
on Names for Newly-Born Children” in his Kvutzah, because 
of the mistaken identity of a new baby.12 

In addition to the committees, there are also special 
tasks assigned to individuals, such as the offices of treasurer, 
secretary, and what Ben-Shalom calls “the coordinator of 
work.” The treasurer, “econom,” among other duties repre- 
sents the Kvutzah in its economic relations with the capital- 
istic outside world. 

Originally, so long as the principle of equality was 
being applied quite uncritically, there prevailed the practice 
of giving everyone a chance to assume responsibilities. The 
committees were elected from month to month. But experience 
has since taught that such quick rotation in the administrative 
offices was detrimental to work efficiency. At present, there- 
fore, most of the committees and other officers are elected 
for a full year term. Some tasks, such as that of the treasur- 
er, which imply a thorough acquaintance with matters and per- 
sonalities outside the Kvutzah, remain in the same hands for 
longer periods. 


V 


No distinctive customs, folkways, or mores can be ob- 
served in the Kvutzah. In this respect the “community” aspect 
of the Kvutzah seems to prevail are that of “association.” For 
the Kvutzah, a community of the Jewish settlement in Pales- 
tine, observes all the basic customs in common with this set- 
tlement. The language of the Kvutzah is the Hebrew language, 
common to all Jews in Palestine. Its dress is the “Wandervogel” 





l2see Avraham Ben=-Shalom, loc. cit., p. 224. 
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uniform,--short pants and open Schiller shirt for the men, and 
the “dirndl” or “sarafan” for the women--generally worn by 
all the working population. And its rituals at births, weddings, 
and funerals, as well as its observances of festivals are the 
same as those of the rest of the Jewish working class of 
Palestine. Even the moral code which makes “good work” the 
primary postulate, although more binding in the Kvutzah than 
elsewhere, is respected wherever Jews do manual work in 
Palestine. 

Only in one respect can the Kvutzah be considered to 
have developed anything specific with regard to the code of 
custom. We refer to public opinion, which, according to Og- 
burn and Nimkoff, is one of the means whereby folkways and 
mores are made effective.13 

The main instrument of public opinion in the Kvutzah, 
--and here again the peculiar character of the Kvutzah’s so- 
cial organization is apparent,--is the general assembly. 

The General Assembly, as we have seen, is the 
Kvutzah’s central administrative and judicial agency. More- 
over the General Assembly exercises tremendous influence 
upon the attitudes of the members. It is this institution which 
helps harmonize conflicting opinions and elevate the prevailing 
convictions to the rank of maxims. It is the general assembly 
which has the power to make a reputation or to break one; it 
can lend support to hesitant trends and put them over; it can 
stop movements among its members which appear dangerous; 
and it can initiate slogans which turn doubtful meanings into 
accepted truths. It has a powerful grip upon every spirit in 
the group, upon the “moderates” who submit willingly to its 
decrees, as well as upon the “radicals” who, although they may 
resist, still have to realize that a disruption of the General 
Assembly would mean the disintegration of the Kvutzah itself. 

In the formative stages of the Kvutzah, so long as an 
established routine was lacking, the need for the sort of direc- 
tion which only the General Assembly could provide was nat- 
urally much greater than it is at present. At that time, be- 
cause of an exaggerated idea of democratic procedure, any 
member faced with a problem could call the Assembly. Con- 
sequently, “life was flooded with evening sessions that wore 
out the comrades in mind and body and made at least some of 
the discussions pointless.” 





I3see William F. Ogburn and meyer F. Nimkoff, "Sociology," 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, I940, p. 266. 
\4cee Avraham Ben-Shalom, loc. cit., p. 223. 
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At the present time there is generally but one session 
a week. Only really significant issues concerning the whole 
group, mostly of political or soc.:.1 nature, are considered in 
the Assembly; all other matters are left to the various com- 
mittees. 

This development is not merely a sign of the stabili- 
zation of the Kvutzah. It also indicates the fact that the use 
of the General Assembly as the main agency of public opinion 
depends very much upon the size of the group. It is relative- 
ly easy to bring all the members together so long as the 
group is small. But once the number grows beyond seven 
hundred, as for instance in Ayn Harod, matters become more 
difficult. Then the very character of the Kvutzah as a pri- 
mary group is questioned. Once the face-to-face relationships 
lose their predominance, the specific family-like relationships 
of the Kvutzah tend to be replaced by those of a secondary 
group character. A secondary group may maintain the basic 
principles of cooperation; but it will hardly be able to exercise 
any direct control over the opinions of the members. The 
role of the General Assembly as the main instrument of pub- 
lic opinion, clearly depending upon the primary group char- 
acter of the Kvutzah, will then have to undergo important 
modifications, which in their turn will inevitably modify the 
character of the Kvutzah itself. A group thus changed may 
hardly resemble the Kvutzah as we know it. 


VI 


As we mentioned before, no sanctions of the institu- 
tionalized type can be found in the Kvutzah. There are no 
courts here, no judges, no jails, and no fines; nor are there 
any orders, titles, or promotions. Codified sanctions are ac- 
tually made superfluous by the permanenn and automatic mu- 
tual supervision arising from the closeness in which the mem- 
bers live and work together. Any incipient violation of the 
accepted rules is bound to be noticed at once. A remark, a 
frown, or a reproach is usually all that is needed to stop it. 
Equally, a word of appreciation, a certain amount of more in- 
tensive attention, is all ti.at is given to one who proves his 
mettle. 

The only punishment formally imposed by the Kvutzah 
is expulsion. But before this extreme penalty is applied, a 
point of real inability to get along with the rest of the mem- 
bers has to be reached. Somehow, as in the family, all the 
sympathetic means of correction are tried first, before such a 
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drastic measure is taken. Even in the case of a violation of 
the work discipline, the most serious offense from the point 

of view of the Kvutzah, no formal accusation is made. If, for 
instance, a member, befallen by the spirit of the “state of 
mind,” disappears for days, as happens sometimes, he not only 
causes anxiety as to his whereabouts, but also upsets the work 
schedule. Yet when he finally returns, no reproach awaits 
him. He notices a certain restraint in the attitudes of the 
other members towards him; but also a large amount of sym- 
pathy. If his case is not a chronic one, understanding will do 
more to prevent a repetition than any harshness could do. 

For this reason the cases of expulsion are relatively rare. 

Gentle as this kind of control undoubtedly may be, it 
should not be interpreted as illustrative of laxity. On the con- 
trary, there is hardly any “laissez faire” in the Kvutzah. The 
freedom which can be enjoyed here is only of the type which 
prevails where one allows oneself only as much of it as will 
not interfere with the equal privileges of the others. Such a 
democratic interpretation of liberty becomes the more valua- 
ble when, as in the Kvutzah, it is the result of insight won by 
self-education. Its arrival seems to have been facilitated by 
the peculiar property relations of the Kvutzah. Where nothing 
belongs to the individual, the fundamental principle of col- 
lectivism is not hard to practice. It appears natural to work 
according to one’s capacity and to take from the groups avail- 
able goods no more than one really needs. On the other hand, 
a person unwilling or unable to conform with the spirit of this 
principle hardly stands a chance in a community of this type. 
His elimination, by resignation or expulsion, is an equally nat- 
ural process. 

Because every candidate is required to undergo a rel- 
atively long period of probation, expulsions from the Kvutzah 
occur very rarely. It cannot often happen that a person 
should become so obnoxious after admission as to make it im- 
possible to tolerate him any longer. When, nevertheless, it 
does happen, the person in question is given every opportunity 
to plead his cause. Only when all concerned can find no other 
way out, will a member be expelled. 

Far more frequent than expulsions are resignations. 
They may occur for various reasons; among these the most 
significant appear to be difficulties of personal adjustment. 
These difficulties seem to arise mainly from the change in 
the character of interpersonal relations which are conditioned 
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by the novel type of social organization of the Kvutzah.195 

Among the difficulties of interpersonal adjustment 
which sometimes lead to resignation is, first of all, the in- 
ability of some of the members to establish intimate contacts 
within the Kvutzah. Cases of extreme introversion, self-con- 
sciousness, and shyness, as well as of imagined or real lack 
of physical attractiveness, productive of spinsters and old 
bachelors in our society, can also be found in the Kvutzah. 
They are quite hopeless here, for there is little prospect of 
remedy. Once a boy or a girl misses in the beginning the 
opportunity to find a partner, the only hope, because of the 
diminished sexual attraction brought on by familiarity, is to 
form an attachment with a newcomer. But new members are 
often not unattached; and, moreover, they are mostly of the 
younger age. And working in a Kvutzah is no way of keeping 
young, especially for the girls. Viewed against the back- 
ground of collectivism, personal isolation may become unbear- 
able. Quitting, under such circumstances, is the only solu- 
tion. 

Another instance of the difficulty of interpersonal re- 


lations is the dissatisfaction with one’s own status in the group. 


If the cause of it is simply overambition, which cannot find 
satisfaction within the equalitarian pattern, the problem re- 
solves itself into deciding whether to conform or to quit. The 
situation becomes more complicated if it has been created by 
an imagined or real lack of appreciation on the part of the 
group. Some feel that everything they do is constantly being 
misinterpreted by the others, for no obvious reason. In such 
cases, the Kvutzah does not prove to be very helpful. The 
weight of public opinion is too great here to allow for a coun- 
terbalance in the form of personal sympathy. Only by an in- 
cisive event, a grave malady of the concerned, an unexpected 
deed, or sudden recognition from outside the group, can a 
change be brought about here. Unexpectedness seems to be, 
here too, a fundamental condition for a reversal of public 





ID5an investigation of such interpersonal problems along the 
lines of sociometry would undoubtedly have been of great value. Un- 
fortunately, the basic sociometric publication, J. L. Moreno's "Who 
shall Survive," had not yet reached Palestine when the material for 
the present study was first gathered (1933). But since this study 
was undertaken as a test of V. Wiese's "Systematic Sociology,” its 
findings could easily be used as a starting point for further more 
strictly sociometric investigation. 
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opinion. But if such a change is too long delayed, the member 
may find the situation unbearable, and resign. 

A final possible reason for resignation caused by un- 
satisfactory adjustment is the desire for new experience. This 
desire is characteristic of the pioneer attitude and may remain 
effective in spite of the decision to settle with a group like the 
Kvutzah. In less extreme cases the participation in a vital and 
radically new type of social organization, as well as the feeling 
that its outcome depends on oneself, is enough to counteract 
the desire for change. But where membership in the Kvutzah 
was due to no other considerations than those of expected 
thrills, the sober reality of hard work may lead to disillusion- 
ment and to resignation. 

More extreme instances of resignation because of the 
desire for new experience were frequent particularly in the 
early stages of the Kvutzah. The ambition to start something 
new often proved stronger than the wish to enjoy the comfort 
of achievement. The people thus affected moved on to new, 
yet unconquered districts, just to enjoy the thrill of starting 
again from scratch. But with the opening up of the country, 
leaving less opportunity to pioneer, this motivation began to 
lose weight, and has now quite disappeared. 


vil 


Besides codes and sanctions, there remains one more 
essential factor of social control to be considered, and this is 
leadership. 

This factor assumes in the Kvutzah some interesting 
sociological aspects. For in a social pattern of this kind, 
based as we have found on the principle of absolute equality, 
there seems to be no room for the process of commanding 
and obeying. Yet we have seen how strict especially work 
discipline in the Kvutzah has become. It has overcome the 
anarchic stage of its development as well as fads of all sorts, 
which were obstructing at times all normal and necessary 
routine. Today it would be unthinkable, for instance, for any- 
one to claim it his right to.pound away all night at his shoe- 
repairing, insisting upon doing his work when he pleased. 
Everybody conforms now, and the accepted routine runs 
smoothly. This undoubtedly could not have happened, however, 
without obedience. Could it be then, that there is obedience 
in the Kvutzah without its correlate, command? 

This puzzling question resolves itself when we realize 
that commanding does not necessarily have to be personal. 
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In the Kvutzah no one has the right to give his own orders. 
But this does not mean that there are no commands here at 
all. The right to issue rulings rests rather with the one and 
only authority of the Kvutzah, the General Assembly. So long 
as the Kvutzah remains a primary group, the Assembly is 
really “General,” or all-inclusive. That means, that it is not 
a representative body run by wire-pullers and politicians, but 
that it is literally the group itself. Every member is him- 
self a part of it; and all its rulings become, therefore, self- 
imposed laws. Obeying them, the Kvutzist feels he is obeying 
himself. Commanding, formed of the personal decisions of all 
involved, has become here impersonal. It is probably this 
self-imposed and impersonal character of the orders given and 
received which produces that unquestioning obedience in the 
Kvutzah. 

It is against this background that leadership has to be 
considered. For although the opposition to personal authority 
went so far at times as to oppose even the designation of 
chairmen for discussions, the process of social differentiation, 
nevertheless, has not been eliminated any more than in any 
other group. 16 There are two major causes of distinction in 
the Kvutzah, office and personal qualities. 

Despite the practice of giving every member an op- 
portunity to hold office, it develops that some are better 
equipped to handle responsibilities than others. To assign to 
them executive positions, and to keep them in office for longer 
periods is merely a matter of efficiency. But in this way a 
group of members becomes set apart, distinguished in the 
sense of superiority, if only with regard to duties. The in- 
fluence of such differentiation is especially noticeable in the 
different branches of farming cultivated by the Kvutzah. For 
the Kvutzah, as we have seen, actually owed its origin largely 
to the circumstance that most of the immigrants were not 
equipped for farm work. Their equipment consisted chiefly of 
idealism, zeal, and good will. To utilize these qualifications 
for the rebuilding of the Homeland, expert direction was ur- 
gently needed. But only one intimately connected with the 
aspirations of the pioneers could bring results. Thus, from 
the beginning, the only way promising success was that of 
self-education. It was a hard way, but it led to independence 
and self-reliance. For it helped to produce experts out of the 
ranks. se experts, most of whom had received some 
preparation prior to immigration, are today team leaders in 





\6See Avraham Ben-Shalom, loc. cit., p. 223. 
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all the Kvutzah’s work. Their leadership is clearly based on 
superior knowledge, and no one can sensibly object to it. This 
was all the more so since their orders are by no means their 
own, but rather translations of the general consent into the 
specific requirements of the work at hand. 

But there are also purely personal qualifications which 
may produce leadership in the Kvutzah. We have seen that at 
the top of the Kvutzah’s values stands the “good worker.” It 
is only natural that a member enjoying such reputation will be 
respected not only as a leader at work, but as a force in the 
social life of the group. He will be elected to office and com- 
mittees, and will also be accorded attention when he rises in 
the General Assembly. On the other hand, efficiency at work 
is not always necessarily identical with qualifications for so- 
cial leadership, just as intellectual superiority may not always 
be a correlative of high physical efficiency. Since the Kvutzah 
values both, it must have room not only for leadership based 
on good work, but also one based on brains. 

So long as leadership of this latter kind remains 
aware of its limitations, no detrimental effects will result. 

But sometimes such intellectual efficiency may be used merely 
to usurp power beyond the good of the group. It is then that 
“politics” may enter into play; cliques will take the place of 
mere difference of opinion; oratory will be used to make fol- 
lowers out of self-thinking members. In short, influence 
gained will be used for the purposes of self-exaltation, and 
will contribute only to the disintegrating tendencies that may 
exist in the Kvutzah. No wonder that the genuine Kvutzist 
will instinctively hate such ambitions and self-indulgent per- 
verters of public opinion. 








GROUP IDENTIFICATIONS AS FACTORS IN- 
FLUENCING JUDGMENTS OF THE OPIN- 
ION OF A MORE GENERAL 
POPULATION 


R. M. W. Travers 
Ohio State University 


The Problem 





The object of the present experiment was to determine 
whether individuals tend to judge the opinions of large groups 
in terms of the smaller groups with whom they identify them- 
selves. For example, do labor union members for this reason 
tend to think of public opinion with respect to issues effecting 
labor as being closer to the opinion of union members in gen- 
eral than is actually the case? In a previous study it was 
shown that there is a very pronounced tendency for a correla- 
tion to exist between the individual’s own opinion and his judg- 
ment of the opinion of a group, where the opinion of a group 
was defined as the percentage of a specified group that agrees 
with a given statement. This correlation may be due either to 
the tendency of individuals to project their own opinions on to 
their social surroundings or to a tendency to identify the opin- 
ion of the total population with that of the group to which they 
belong. The present experiment was designed to determine 
the degree to which the latter tendency influences judgments of 
group opinion. 

The fact that men and women hold different opinions 
about certain issues can be made use of in this connection. 
The problem then becomes that of determining whether in a 
mixed group of men and women, the men tend to make their 
judgments of the opinion of the total group to correspond with 
the opinion of the men, and whether the women tend to judge 
the opinion of the total group in terms of the opinion of the 
women. However, the choice of a sex difference for the study 
of the problem, although an obvious one to use, probably in- 
volves complications not present in the case of other forms of 
sub-groupings. 





IR, M. W. Travers, "A Study in Judging the Opinions of 
Groups.” Archives of Psychology, No. 266, 1942, pp. 73. 
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While one object of the present paper is to report the 
results of an experiment, another object is the description of 
a technique for studying the psychological structure of groups. 


The Experiment 





A mixed class of 92 university students were asked to 
give their opinion about a number of issues and then to esti- 
mate the percentage of the class that would hold the same 
opinion. The issues were chosen on the basis of the proba- 
bility that there would be a tendency for men and women to 
hold different opinions concerning them. They were presented 
to the group in the form of questions which could be answered 
by checking the “Yes” or “No” that followed them. The ques- 
tions are listed here: 


1. Should men and women working in the same jobs get equal 
pay? 

2. Do you think that a woman's place is in the home? 

3. Do you think that women should have as much freedom as 
men? 

4. Do you dislike the practice of bargaining when buying 
goods? 

5. Do you think that any individual should have the right 
to refuse to bear arms? 

6. Should women dress like men when working in factories? 

7. Do you think that the task of bringing up children 
should be left almost entirely in the hands of women? 

8. Do you think that a woman should be told by her husband 
exactly what he earns? 

9. Do you think it would be good if there were more women 
representatives in Congress? 

10. Do you think that as many women as men should attend 
colleges and universities? 


The fact that some of these questions are derived 
from frequently used cliches is inconsequential for the present 
purpose. Each question was followed by a second question: 
“What percentage of the class do you think would answer this 
question in the way you have answered it?” Detailed instruc- 
tions at the beginning of the questionnaire pointed out that 
nobody could know exactly what the opinion of the total group 
would be with respect to any of these issues and consequent- 
ly, in many cases, the subjects could make only the roughest 
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of guesses. Ninety subjects completed the questionnaires cor- 
rectly and of these 40 were men and 50 women. 


The Results 





Only those items in which the opinions of women dif- 
fer significantly from those of men are of concern here. 
Table I gives the percentage of the women and the percentage 
of the men that responded “Yes” to each question. 


Table I 
Percentage of men Percentage of women 
responding “Yes” to responding “Yes” to 
each question each question 
1 72.5 98.0 
2 62.5 58.0 
3 90.0 90.0 
4 65.0 60.0 
5 55.0 72.0 
6 70.0 80.0 
7 20.0 0.0 
8 85.0 98.0 
9 42.5 58.0 
10 80.0 92.0 


It is obvious that only in the case of some of these 
items is there a significant difference between the opinion of 
the women and the opinion of the men. In the case of items 
1 and 7, the probability of such differences occurring by 
chance is less than one in a thousand. There are three 
chances in a hundred that the difference in the case of item 8 
is due to chance. If the 10% level of significance is accepted, 
then the differences shown by items 5 and 10 are also signifi- 
cant. 

However, further complicating factors must now be 
taken into account before it is possible to proceed with the 
analysis. The average judgment of group opinion in the case 
of the women would inevitably show a tendency to approximate 
to the actual opinion of the women and the average judgment 
of the men would tend to approximate to the judgment of the 


men. This is due to the fact that, as has been shown previously, 





20p. cit. 
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there is a marked correlation between the individual’s own 
opinion and his judgment of group opinion. In order to test 
the hypothesis stated in the first paragraph, it is necessary to 
limit comparisons of the judgments of men and women to those 
members of both groups who share a common opinion. 

Consequently, in order to determine whether women 
tend to identify the opinion of a mixed group with the opinion 
of the women in the group, it is necessary with the present 
data to compare the judgments of the women who answered 
each item in one particular way with the men who responded 
to it in the same way. That is to say, it is necessary to 
compare the judgments of the women who responded “Yes” 
with the judgments of the men who responded “Yes” so that 
each group of judgments may be equally biased by the personal 
opinions of the judges. Similarly, the two “No” groups could 
also be compared. However, there are advantages in confining 
the comparisons to whichever of these pairs of groups repre- 
sents a majority opinion since this will permit a comparison 
based on the maximum number of cases. There is another 
advantage in basing comparisons on the judgments of those who 
share the same opinion as the majority since such individuals 
tend to make smaller errors of judgment than those who follow 
the minority. This is due to the fact (1) that in the case of 
those who hold the same opinion as the majority, two tenden- 
cies resulting in errors of judgment tend to neutralize each 
other. The first of these is the tendency for individuals to 
make their judgments nearer to the 50% level than they should, 
and the second is the tendency for the individuals’ judgments 
of public opinion to be biased in the direction of his own opin- 
ion. It is obvious that in the case of members of majority 
groups that these tendencies tend to bias judgments in opposite 
directions and would therefore tend to annul each other. Con- 
sequently, judgments of group opinion of members of majority 
groups are less subject to systematic errors liable to bias 
those judgments in one direction. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of the men and the per- 
centage of the women who responded “Yes” to items 1, 5, 7, 8, 
and 10. These percentages are represented by the customary 
biological symbols for male and female which have been com- 
pletely blackened within their contours. The locations of these 
symbols indicates the percentage of the men or the women re- 
sponding “Yes” to the item. When these symbols are placed 
at the extreme left they indicate that 0% responded “Yes” to 
the item and when they are on the extreme right it means that 
100% responded “Yes.” For example, with respect to item 1, 
72.5% of the men responded “Yes” and 98% of the women 
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responded in that way. This figure also gives the average 
judgment of the men and the average judgment of the women 
concerning the opinion of the group as a whole. These aver- 
age judgments are represented by the customary biological 
symbols for maleness to femaleness which have not been 
shaded. It will be noted that in the case of item 1 the aver- 
age judgment of the women concerning the opinion of the total 
group is practically the same as the average judgment of the 
men. Both of these average judgments are very close to the 
actual opinion of the men. The same applies to the other four 
items. In each case the average judgment of the opinion of 
the group approximates closely to the opinion of the men. The 
judgments of the women concerning the group are much better 
estimates of the opinion of the men than they are of the opin- 
ion of the group as a whole. There is certainly no tendency 
for the women to think of the group as a whole as holding the 
same opinion as the women in the group although there does 
seem to be a tendency for the men to judge the opinion of the 
group as a whole as being the same as the opinion of the men. 
Both groups seem t: attribute far too much weight to the male 
viewpoint. 

Although the facts do not support the original hy- 
pothesis that women tend to judge the opinion of a mixed group 
in terms of the opinion of the women in the group, it cannot be 
concluded with the same certainty that the facts support the 
hypothesis that there is a tendency for women to give undue 
weight to the opinion of men in judging the opinion of mixed 
groups. The possibility must be considered that judgments of 
group opinion of the women may correspond with the actual 
opinion of the men in the group because of the tendency for 
judgments in general to be biased towards the 50% point. How- 
ever, the data suggest that this latter factor has had little ef- 
fect on the results because in the case of item 5 where the 
actual opinion of the group is near enough to the 50% level 
for any such systematic bias to be absent the same phenomena 
occurs. Data previously reported (see footnote 1) indicate that 
around the 65% level there is almost a perfect balance bz- 
tween the tendency to overestimate the percentage who hold 
the same opinion and the tendency to adjust judgments of pub- 
lic opinion towards the 50% mark. Consequently, although the 
point is not conclusively proven, the weight of the evidence 
seems to indicate that women in a mixed group tend to give 
undue weight to the opinion usually ascribed to men in judging 
the opinion of the group on those issues on which the opinion 
of the sexes tend to be divided. 
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Summary and Discussion 





This study has a twofold purpose. First, it tests a 
specific hypothesis concerning the tendency for individuals to 
judge the opinions of large groups in terms of the smaller 
groups with whom they identify themselves. Secondly, it il- 
lustrates an approach to the study of the psychological struc- 
ture of groups which seems promising but which has hitherto 
been neglected. 

With regard to the first purpose of the study, the 
facts were not found to be consistent with the hypothesis that 
individuals tend to judge the opinion of a mixed group in terms 
of the opinion of members of their own sex. Although it 
seems fairly certain that women do not judge the opinion of a 
mixed group in terms of the opinion of the women there is a 
little evidence, which is inconclusive, that individuals in mixed 
groups tend to give undue weight to the opinion usually 
ascribed to men in judging the opinion of the total group. In 
order to find adequate evidence to support this hypothesis, it 
would be necessary to study judgments of group opinion in 
cases where the actual opinion of the group happened to be be- 
tween 35% and 65%. It is not unreasonable to suppose that, 
because of the dominant role men play in group life, there 
might be a tendency to identify the opinion of a mixed group 
with those of the men. It is important to determine whether 
this hypothesis is sound and, if it is found to be consistent 
with the facts, whether a similar principle applies in other 
cases where the differences in opinion are due to factors other 
than sex. 

The results then suggest that the correlation between 
an individual’s opinion and his judgment of the opinion of a 
group is more easily accounted for in terms of projection than 
in terms of any tendency for the individual to identify the opin- 
ion of the total group with that of a small section. 

This study also represents a technique for studying 
the psychological structure of groups. It enables the student 
to determine the apparent magnitude, and hence the psychologi- 
cal importance of the various elements within a group, through 
finding out the percentage of the members of the total group 
who are judged to be in sympathy with each of those elements. 
The importance of any element within a group has been meas- 
ured too frequently in terms of its numerical strength. It is 
much more important to be able to measure the size which a 
section of a group appears to have in the eyes of the other 
members of the group, for it is this apparent size rather than 
its numerical size which will often determine its power in 
initiating group action. 


























THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SOCIOMETRIC SCALE! 


William H. Sewell 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Introduction 





The development of a sociometric scale is indeed a 
complex task involving difficulties in social theory, logic, and 
statistical method, as well as many practical matters. That 
it would be impossible to discuss all of these difficulties in 
the scope of a single paper will be readily apparent. Rather, 
the purpose of this paper is to point out some of the problems 
encountered in a study designed to develop a sociometric scale 
for the measurement of the socioeconomic status of farm 
families, and to indicate briefly how these problems were han- 
dled.“ It is believed that the problems are typical of those 
encountered in the development of sociometric scales in gen- 
eral and that the techniques employed in dealing with them, 
though quite imperfect, will be useful in other studies.® 

In a paper such as this where problems are discussed 
in detail there is danger that the fundamental design followed 





IBased on a paper read before the Conference on the Analy- 
sis of Social and Economic Data at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., June 23, I941. Published as a contribution of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 


2For a complete report on this study see "The Construction 
and Standardization of a Scale for the Measurement of the Socio- 
Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm Families," Technical Bulletin #9, 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, Stillwater, March i940. 


3The techniques for the construction of sociometric instru- 
ments have been borrowed mainly from other fields such as education 
and psychology and must be adapted to the phenomena in which the 
sociologist is interested. To those who are wedded to a strict ad- 
herence to exact statistical] theory and practice some of the common 
violations of statistical assumptions in the practical problems of 
scale development will be disconcerting. However, in justification 
of such violations it must be said that the scale constructor has 
to work with whatever tools are at hand in order to make the pre- 
liminary approaches to the quantification of social phenomena. 
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in this type of study will be obscured. For that reason it wil] 
be well to sketch this design briefly. First, the phenomenon 
to be measured must be defined in such a way that it may be 
subjected to objective observation. Second, a group of items 
is gathered which reflect either directly or indirectly the phe- 
nomenon under consideration. Third, these items are treated 
Statistically to determine their diagnostic capacity, i.e., which 
of them are best indicators of the phenomenon, and those 
items with superior diagnostic capacity are combined into a 
scale. Fourth, these items are weighted according to the im- 
portance of their contribution to the scale. Fifth, the validity, 
i.e., the ability of the scale to measure what it purports to 
measure, is determined by various tests. Sixth, the reliabili- 
ty, i.e., the ability of the scale to produce consistent results, 
is determined. Seventh, if the scale is valid and reliable, an 
attempt is made to establish norms for it on the basis of rep- 
resentative groups in the population. In the discussion that 
follows the more important of the actual problems usually en- 
countered in these steps will be considered in the order indi- 
cated. 


Definition of the Phenomenon to be Measured 





One of the most vexing problems faced in the develop- 
ment of scales for the measurement of social phenomena is 
that of obtaining a definition of the particular phenomenon un- 
der consideration which is objectively enough stated to be 
amendable to testing. The first problem encountered in the 
development of the farm family socioeconomic status scale was 
that of deciding on a suitable definition of socioeconomic 
status. A review of literature revealed that, while wide use 
had been made of the term, few definitions had been offered. 
Indeed, most users of the term had failed to indicate sufficient 
concern about its meaning to define it. Of the definitions 
available, only one was so stated that it could be brought to 
the test of objective observation. This definition was formu- 
lated by F. Stuart Chapin and was used in the development of 
his scale for the measurement of the socioeconomic status of 
urban families. It states that “socioeconomic status is the 
position that an individual or family occupies with reference to 
the prevailing standards of cultural possessions, effective in- 
come, material possessions, and participation in the group ac- 
tivities of the community.”4 The great advantage that this 





SnThe Measurement of Social Status," University of Minne- 
sota Press Pamphlet, Minneapolis, 1933, p. 3. 
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definition possesses over all others is that it breaks down the 
complex configuration of socioeconomic status into four com- 
ponents each of which is clearly stated and may be observed 
objectively. Further, although some will question whether or 
not it includes all that they think of as being implied by the 
term, the definition appears to square rather well with what 
most writers seem to have meant in their use of the concept.9® 
For these reasons Chapin’s definition was accepted as the 
working basis of the study. 


Preliminary Item Selection 





The next problem encountered in the construction of a 
sociometric scale is that of obtaining a group of objectively 
observable items which reflect either directly or indirectly the 
phenomenon to be measured. In this study a list of over 200 
socioeconomic items was formulated from such sources as 
other scales, housing schedules, level of living studies, social 
participation schedules, and opinions of research workers, ex- 
tension specialists, farmers, and students of rural life. These 
items were studied by the writer and his colleagues and many 
were eliminated because they appeared to be confusing, ill-de- 
fined, or peculiar to a particular area. On the basis of this 
preliminary selection, a total of 123 items remained for fur- 
ther analysis. These were classified by specialists in various 
fields of rural life under the components of socioeconomic 
status which they best represented. In this classification, 36 
items, including 25 material and 11 non-material culture 
traits, were called Cultural Possessions. Effective Income 
was assigned one item, net spendable income per ammain. 
Thirty-five items, including 24 housing and 11 household 
equipment items, were placed under the Material Possessions 
component. Fifty-one items bearing on the membership, at- 
tendance, and leadership activities of the husband and wife in 
the organized groups of the community, were subsumed under 
the component Social Participation. (For the items and their 
classification see Table I.) These items were arranged on a 
schedule along with other information to be used in the 








5See G. A. Lundberg's penetrating analysis of this defini- 
tion and the general probelm of objective concepts, "Foundations of 
Sociology,” The Macmillan Co., New York, 1939, pp. 61-65. 
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standardization of the scale, and data concerning them were 
gathered by means of a field survey. 


Item Analysis 


The next step in scale construction is to select from 
the total group of items a relatively small number possessing 
superior ability to reflect the phenomenon being measured, in 
this case farm family socioeconomic status. In a study such 
as the present one, where an attempt is made to measure a 
complex phenomenon by means of a combination of a small 
number of items selected from a larger number, it is neces- 
sary to give considerable attention to the manner in which the 
items are to be selected. Recently a number of statistical 
techniques have been developed for item selection.’ In general 
they may be subsumed under two principal types according to 
the criterion used in item selection. First, there are those 
which involve the selection of items according to their corre- 
lation with an external criterion of the phenomenon under con- 
sideration. Second, there are those which base selection on 
the correlation of the individual items with an internal criteri- 
on--usually the test as a whole. Under the first type are in- 
cluded those which involve the use of judges as well as those 
based on the correlation of the items with an independent cri- 
terion, such as another scale or some other quantitative meas- 
ure of the phenomenon under consideration. Where a satis- 
factory independent criterion is available, one of the external 
criterion methods should be used. However, as is the case in 
the many studies involving social phenomena, when no satis- 
factory external criterion is available the method of internal 
consistency must be employed. 





SThe sample consisted of 800 unbroken white farm families 
living in the open country areas of three Oklahoma counties which 
were selected to represent the State and other rural areas, insofar 
as possible, on the basis of the following criteria: percentage of 
farm tenancy, plane of living, and type of farming. The schedules 
were taken in as random a manner as possible in each township of 
the counties studied. Comparisons of median size of family and 
tenure classification between the sample and the separate counties 
and the State showed that the sample closely represented these popu- 
lations. See the bulletin on the study for a complete discussion of 
the sampling procedure. Op. cit., pp. 21-26. 

7For a detailed discussion of item sélection see J. H. Lona 
and P. Sandiford, "The Validation of Test Items," Department of 
Educational Research, Bulletin 3, University of Toronto Press, 1935. 
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Recently, several internal consistency methods have 
been developed for the selection of items. One of the best of 
these is the intercorrelation technique in which every item is 
correlated with every other item and those with the highest 
intercorrelations are retained for the scale. This is an es- 
pecially good method to use when the data permit because it 
makes possible the application of factor analysis for purposes 
of item selection and weighting. Obviously, it is difficult to 
employ when the items are numerous, the sample is large, or 
the items are of a non-quantitative nature. A second tech- 
nique, which is much simpler and gives excellent results, in- 
volves the correlation of the individual items with the criterion 
score produced by adding the weights of the remaining items 
in the preliminary group. A third method, commonly called 
the critical ratio or criterion of internal consistency method, 
which accomplishes the same result and is even more simple 
to use, involves the comparison of the frequency of success, 
failure, occurrence, absence, etc., of each item in relation to 
selected segments of a distribution based on the criterion 
scores.® Both of these hypothesize that the best single crite- 
rion of the phenomenon to be measured is the composite group 
of items chosen originally to represent it. Further, both as- 
sume that the items in the original group are distributed nor- 
mally in the population. In the present study, it was necessary 
to rely on internal consistency since no adequate external cri- 
terion of farm family socioeconomic status was available. 
After considering the advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous techniques, the criterion of internal consistency method 
was adopted. 

The application of the criterion of internal consistency 
method to the data of this study involved the following steps:9 
(1) Each preliminary schedule was scored by summing the 
total number of items possessed. (2) On the basis of this 
preliminary score, the 800 schedules were divided into fourths. 
The first quartile contained the 200 lowest scoring schedules; 
the second, the next highest 200; the third, the next highest 
200; and the fourth, the highest 200. (3) The percentage fre- 
quency of occurrence of each of the 123 items in each quartile 








8For an exhaustive treatment of the advantages and |imita- 
tions of this method see R. F. Sletto, "Construction of Personality 
Scales by the Criterion of Internal Consistency," Hanover, WN. H., 
1937. 

SThis procedure was based on A. M. Leahy, "The Measurement 
of Urban Home Environment," pp. 27-34, Minneapolis, 1836. 
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was computed. For example the item “separate living room” 
appeared in 5.5, 25.0, 48.0, and 82.5 per cent of the schedules 
in quartiles 1, 2, 3, and 4, respectively. (4) The percentage 
difference in the occurrence of each item between the succes- 
sive and the extreme quartiles was computed. For the above 
item these figures were 19.5, 23.9, 34.5, and 77.0. (5) The 
statistical significance of each of these percentage differences 
was determined by relating each difference to its standard er- 
ror. (This ratio is known as the critical ratio.)!° ‘the criti- 
cal ratios were computed for each of the percentage difference 
figures and are shown in Table I. For the example above, 
the critical ratios were 5.51, 4.92, 7.91, and 24.14. This in- 
dicates that each difference is significant and therefore that 
the item possesses the ability to differentiate between the vari- 
ous levels of socioeconomic status. In other words it isa 
valid item. 

The standard set for item selection was that each 
item should possess critical ratios of 2 or greater for each of 
the comparisons.!1 Thus, only items possessing the capacity 
to differentiate consistently between successive levels of scio- 
economic status were considered suitable for use in the final 
scale. When this standard was applied to the 123 items in the 
original group, 82 items were eliminated. In addition, five 
items that met the standard were dropped for practical reasons. 
This left a total of 36 items; 13 in the Cultural Possessions 
Index; 15 in the Material Possessions Index; and 8 in the So- 
cial Participation Index. On the basis of field experience, the 
36 items were arranged into the scale form shown on p. 288. 
This is known as the Farm Family Socioeconomic Status Scale. 


Item Weights 





The problem of assigning weights to items in a scale 
is one which is rather annoying but not of great practical 





\Othe formula for the critical ratio is: difference/° dif- 
ference. The formula for the standard error of a difference between 
percentages is V9 P,“+° p,*. The standard error of a percentage 
may be read from a table prepared by H. A. Edgerton and D. G. Pater- 
son. See "Table of Standard Errors and Probable Errors of Per- 
centages for Varying Number of Cases," Journal of Applied Psychology, 
10:37&-91 (1926). 





\\this standard is somewhat higher than is usually set. 
Most writers have selected items on the basis of extreme compar i- 
sons only. 
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Table I 


CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES IN 


SOCIOECONOMIC QUARTILES 


OCCURRENCE OF ITEMS IN SUCCESSIVE AND EXTREME 




















Quartiles | Quartiles | Quartiles | Quartiles 
Item Description land2 2 and 3 3 and 4 land 4 

I—Material Possessions 
ao La nk 9d 05.960 6440 21.9660 0a NS ewess Sees 3.60 0.64 4.32 8.68 
III <5 acs icic'v o'bis 05.00 9.4.5 Cao wlela ciscces 4.90 2.32 1.72 8.46 
Oe UNE IIR 5 666 c cs ceccdccsoseeatoues 7.00 5.09 4.84 21.49 
i vn sig c knees dccdeeseeecseeon 0.00 1.43 5.39 5.96 
5. Water piped into house... ..........sseeeeeeees 2.08 2.10 2.58 6.00 
DS i 5'5:5uo ces eWabecsecssedeun eect 3.10 4.04 8.64 17.04 
45g beings oss stow seb eveaeddet en 0.00 0.00 4.52 4.52 
SREP ee ee ere 0.00 0.71 4.07 4.52 
ee IE NID 556 ind c's coc seacedeswenes 2.36 2.43 8.13 13.78 
ey SND MIOURIIOIIID, 5.5 ess 0s Ged ececcsseiedcies 5.51 4.92 7.91 24.14 
Se MN MMOUIIONL, 6.5.6.0 006d sce see cud eesnes skvves 2.85 2.91 7.39 14.42 
eee ee eeee Cee err ie 1.45 2.11 4.87 7.14 
*13. Rooms per person ratiO. ....... 0. eee e eee ee eens 3.69 4.51 4.72 14.73 
EE a eee Tee er Tees 10.58 3.90 . 1.67 19.21 
15. Living room floor finished. ..............00e000. 3.37 3.60 6.58 13.44 
*16. Living room wall construction..............+.5. 9.21 5.42 3.73 23.07 
*17. Living room walls decorated..............00005- 8.59 6.19 3.67 24.06 
18. Living room woodwork finished................. 9.42 6.98 4.15 29.60 
19. Two or more windows in living room............. 5.93 1.45 —0.44 6.76 
Oe I NR POON, 6 6 cc ceecccsccccdscveseees 0.82 1.16 0.68 2.45 
ER ERECT PTY TEETER TEC Ce 2.85 5.59 7.50 17.29 
22. Power washing machine...........ccccccscesees 4.58 4.68 6.37 17.29 
OEE TO ET EE Te 7.82 2.18 7.48 22.05 
EET TTT eee Tr TT 7.41 1.14 1.78 10.08 
i red 6 6:66 0.8 066 adda eda SS 5.59 0.97 3.37 10.51 
Be MRO OM 6 oc neces ccceccserceseceeseoees 3.45 3.99 3.52 9.85 
mi. Mumiing Water in RINGER... 0.022 ccccsccccccecs —0.71 2.86 3.48 5.19 
28. Linoleum on kitchen floor. .............0eeeeees 9.81 5.64 4.08 27.27 
ON cise ckcunencstaeeiewkindeneeea’ 0.54 2.85 6.30 9.40 
a Ore re err rere Terie tree 1.16 5.44 7.32 14.50 
Ns ola Gis Nts ash of aoe che 68. oe ees s RON SRS® 0.00 1.43 2.85 3.61 
I NN cig 5 Wav alb 0.0550. dd 00S 00 ealeeMa'e 6.16 2.60 0.64 9.45 
NS OC FU TET ER CRO eT TO 0.00 5.57 6.03 11.89 
*34. Insurable value of dwelling. ..................5- 6.50 9.14 3.87 26.32 
ee POP CEE TERETE CECE Ce 0.32 1.44 2.38 4.04 

II—Cultural Possessions 
*36. Living room windows decorated................+. 8.26 6.17 4.11 24.68 
I UNI 56 4.56 <ta decks des bend Maaneweda 3.11 2.89 6.75 14.14 
$8. Living room armchair.........00sccccccssccvecs 2.02 7.48 1.82 13.77 
*39. Living room lounge... ........0sscsescsccsccees 5.38 4.15 7.71 20.75 
SR eT eee eee TTT 1.80 3.54 7.31 12.04 
41. No alarm clock in living room’............++... 0.46 0.29 3.00 3.74 
42. Other clock in living room... ..........00+eeee08 2.13 1.26 3.02 6.47 
43. Pictures on living room wall. ............+.s000 5.25 0.83 3.24 9.73 
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Table I (cont’d.) 


1 end é 
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a Re be ee ee ee | 
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3 and 4 


BSSSA2BEBS 


NHWAMaAnwan 


SSRERSSRZISAERBSSEBZVS 


AM OUMFDONOYOTETANHAN 


6.30 


SULEGRISKLSTRESISE 
VASSAR ANAERIITOS 





2 and 3 


SEALS IRS 


Net On HAHA 


RISASLKSARASVESARAZRG 


FHAWOUNOSOHY¥NNNUHYYAON 


6.75 


SRSRSASSRISRSEBS 


a ib be he he bb fe 





Quartiles | Quartiles | Quartiles | Quartiles 


1 and 2 


SSSAQRERS 
TNsvocdcn 


SISRARRESSSRARARRIRTSS 


MAAKDANOYKROHDHFOCAMDHON 


5.65 


SSRESRRERVGERVIVRSSVVS 


MNONMANHHOHOHNOOHHO 








Item Description 





51. Magazine rack in living room........ 


50. Piano bench in living room.... 


49. Foot stool in living room..............eeeeevees 


44. Less than two calendars in living room....... 
48. Personal-social desk in living room.......... 


45. Sofa pillows in living room.......... 
46. Occasional table in living room..... 
47. Library table in living room... 


71. Wife plays musical instrument...... 


70. Husband plays musical instrument............. 


*67. Husband's education........... errr 


64. Wife's life insured......... 
65. No rélief in year.............. 


63. Husband's life insured......... 


61. Daily newspaper... 


58. Insurance on furniture...... . ; 
60. Weekly newspaper................. 


*72. Net spendable income per ommain.......... 


*68 Wife's education................ 
1V—Social Participation 


III—Effective Income 


Attends Sunday school.......... 
78. Sunday school officer... .. 
Attends educational group..............eeese005 


HUSBAND: 


89. Attends other economic group..............+++: 


86. Attends cooperative... ...........0005 ee 
Bs INS os nanos 0v.0c0ccce00s's 


NE ic cnicvcesevecsseeseccnnes 


76. Sunday school member............. 

79. Other church group member...... 

80. Attends other church group.............ceeeee0: 
81. Other church group officer... ..........0eeeeeees 


73, 
77. 
83. 





 - 
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Table I (cont’d.) 
Quartiles | Quarliles | Quartiles | Quartiles 
Item Description 1 and 2 2 and 3 3 and 4 1 and 4 
NOD, cn acvasscsseserccacsesccsecens 0.01 2.43 3.01 5.20 
NN, .  cnvcdecasevessencescccceseses —0.42 1.91 2.82 4.02 
93. Lodge officer....... NE ai od ia diied eee —1.43 1.50 1.45 1.91 
94. Patriotic group member..............eeeeeeeee: 0.50 0.41 1.67 2.41 
95. Attends patriotic group.............sceeeeeeees —0.71 1.50 0.36 1.23 
96. Patriotic group Officer... .........0ccecseeceeeees 0.00 0.00 0.71 0.71 
97. Recreational group member...............se000: 0.71 1.17 2.89 4.52 
98. Attends recreational group.............000-eeee: 0.00 2.00 2.84 4.26 
99. Recreational group Officer. ...........0seee00. , 0.00 0.00 2.50 2.50 
Wire: 
BO CE MRMMINEE.... op ecccccncccccecccccoccceses 5.09 3.14 3.96 13.68 
Te, PE CIE, oc ccc ccccccccccccccccsceceses 3.13 3.42 2.86 9.98 
BE, GI GENE ccc rccccccccccscccccccsccccevees 1.23 1.78 3.48 5.77 
108. Sunday school member.............. pivenas cos 3.90 5.51 5.22 16.73 
104. Attends Sunday school... ..........seceeeeeees : 3.27 5.49 4.43 14.97 
105. Sunday school officer... ........cccccceeeeeeees 1.23 3.17 3.41 6.91 
106. Other church group member.................05: 1.50 2.67 5.17 8.23 
107. Attends other church group................0000- 1.43 2.85 §.11 8.13 
108. Other church group Officer..............00eeeee: 0.00 1.50 2.84 4.00 
109. Agricultural extension group member............ 2.58 2.34 3.96 8.00 
110. Attends agricultural extension group............. 1.44 2.79 3.80 7.21 
111. Agricultural extension group officer.............. 0.71 0.82 2.43 3.61 
I cc caeeepesecvesanucesceebeves er 0.00 1.50 2.28 3.53 
EE PTT Per errr er err rte 0.00 1.50 1.94 3.33 
I 6 sin 84 Gwe db000s 400000 0000denes 0.00 0.00 2.00 2.00 
115. Other organized group member.................. 1.50 0.96 2.58 4.50 
116. Attends other organized group.................. 1.50 0.64 2.79 4.50 
117. Other organized group officer... ... eT Te 0.00 0.00 2.08 2.08 
118. Recreational group member................0005+ 1.43 0.41 0.96 2.50 
119. Attends recreational group................es008- 1,43 0.41 0.96 2.50 
120. Recreational group officer............00seeeeees me Kee ecllie Jeu 
121. Economic group member...............0eee0085 . 
122. Attends economic group.............seeeeeecees ; 
123. Economic group officer.......... ivicanneeaeen , 

















For descriptions see Appendix A of the detailed report. 


*Figures for these graduated response items refer to the descriptions carrying credit for possession 








THE FARM FAMILY SOCIO ECONOMIC STATUS SCALE} 


No. Date Scale Score. 








Interviewer 





General Information 





Name of family. 








Post office address. R.F.D. No. 
County. State Tenure Status. 
Race_______Number of persons living in the house____ 
Scatze Irems 
ScorB Scorz rw Y N 


——_— 1. Construction of house: 


Brick, stucco, etc., Unpainted frame 
or painted frame or other 
Score: 5 3 


——— 2. Room-person ratio: 


Number of rooms?— + Number of persons?— = ——— 


Ratio: Below 1.00 1.00-1.99 2.00 and up 


Score: 3 5 7 
—— 3. Separate dining room? Y—N 
——— 4. Separate kitchen? Y—N 


——— 5. Separate living room? Y—N 

——*6. Living room floors finished? Y—N 
——_—*7. Living room woodwork finished? Y—N 
———*®. Living room wall construction: 





BAI AADH 


Wall Building pa; 
Plaster Board Ceiling orno y le wall 
Score: 6 5 4 
*9. Living room walls decorated? N—Y 
——*10. Living room floor covering: Linoleum or 
Rugs or alan bare - 
Score: 


——*11. Blinds and a... or drapes on living eatin? Y—N 
——*12. Living room lounge: 
Divan, davenport, Day bed or Bed, cot, 
or studio couch couch or none 
Score: 6 5 3 
—— 13. Lighting facilities: 
Gas,mantel, Oil lamps, 
Electric or pressure other or none 
Score: 8 6 
—— 14. Water piped into house? Y—N 
—— 15. Kitchen sink? Y—N 
—— 16. Linoleum on kitchen floor? Y—N 
—— 17. Power washer? Y—N 
—— 18. Refrigerator: 
Mechanical Ice Other or none 
Score: 8 
—— 19. Radio? Y—N 
—— 20. Telephone? Y—N 
—— 21. Automobile? (other than truck) Y—N 
—— 22. Furniture insured? Y— 
—— 23. Family takes a daily newspaper? Y—N 
—— 24. Number of magazines regularly taken? 
Number: 0-1 2-3 45 6andup 
Score: 3 5 7 8 
sian aD ——- number of books in the home ?_____ 
0-7 — — 100 and up 
Score: 2 8 
—— 26. Wife's education? nie sella encase 
Number: 0-7 8 9-11 12 13andup 
Score: 2 4 6 7 8 
—— 27. Husband's education? (grades completed) 
Number: 0-7 8 9-11 12 13andup 
Score: D2 8 7 8 
—— 28. Husband's life insured? Y—N 
—— 29. Husband a church member? Y—N 
—— 30. Husband attends church? (1% of meetings) Y—N 
—— 31. Husband attends Sunday school? (1% of meetings) Y—N 
—— 32. Husband a member of a farm cooperative? Y—N 
—— 33. Wife a church member? Y—N 
—— 34. Wife attends church? (1% of meetings) Y—N 
——. 35. Wife attends Sunday school (1% of meetings) Y—N 
—— 36. Wife a member of an extension or P.T.A. group? Y—N 


SCALE SCORE 








avnxno@ 


AntYVan 
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Detailed instructions for the use of the scale have been prepared. See Appendix H 
of the detailed report of the study. 
* Questions 6-12 pertain to the living room only. 
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significance in light of the roughness of most sociometric de- 
vices at the present time. Several studies have shown that es- 
sentially the same fina) results are obtained with arbitrary 
common sense weighting as with more complicated, but still 
arbitrary, statistical techniques. The most commonly followed 
practice in scale construction is that of assigning equal weights 
to all items regardless of their relative contributions to the 
measurement obtained. Since this practice is not logically de- 
fensible, unless it is known that all items are of equal merit, 
other techniques have been developed. These include among 
others: the arbitrary scoring of items according to what 
seems in actual experience to be their relative value; the as- 
signment of weights according to the average magnitude of an 
item’s intercorrelations with the remaining items in the scale; 
the difference method, which involves the assignment of weights 
according to the ability of the various items to differentiate 
reliably between extreme or successive segments of a popula- 
tion; the methods based on the normal curve, such as the sig- 
ma method, which assign higher weights to those items which 
occur most rarely in the population and lower weights to those 
which occur commonly; and, the assignment of weights accord- 
ing to the contribution of an item to the measurement of a 
single common factor. Of all these, the factor weighting meth- 
od is most defensible logically. However, it is very difficult 
to apply and in most studies limitations in time and funds pre- 
vent its use. 

In this study the sigma method was used because it 
was felt that the weighting should be made in accordance with 
the frequency of occurrence of the valid items in the popula- 
tion.12 Further, it was believed that the common use of this 
method of weighting in the fields of physchology and education 
would result in its being understood generally. 

The application of this technique to the data of this 
study involves the assumption that possession of the item is 
favorable and deviates on the positive side of the mean of the 
whole distribution with 100 per cent as its termination point 
and that non-possession of the item is unfavorable and de- 
viates in a negative direction from the mean with the fiftieth 
percentile as its termination point. Further, the most typical 





I21n an actual test situation, the scale items were assigned 
weights by three methods: the arbitrary assignment of uniform 
weights, the difference method, and the sigma method. The scores 
thus obtained were correlated and the resulting coefficients were 
perfect (.99 or better). Thus, It appears that little was gained 
by this statistical refinement. 
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figure for percentage of possession or non-possession is as- 
sumed to be one-half the observed percentage frequency. Fol- 
lowing these assumptions the sigma values for possession and 
non-possession were computed for each of the retained items 
by use gf a table for values of the normal probability in- 
tegral.! These values were then made positive and increased 
in magnitude by use of an appropriate technique and are shown 
as item weights opposite the item descriptions in the copy of 
the scale on page 288. 


Validity 


The problem of determining the validity of a sociome- 
tric scale is one of considerable difficulty because satisfactory 
independent criteria of the phenomenon being measured are 
seldom if ever available. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the methods of determining validity are ill de- 
veloped and poorly standardized. In general, however, three 
major methods have been used. The first might be called the 
“logical test of validity.” In the early work in scale construc- 
tion this method was used commonly. While it exhibits various 
forms in different studies, it consists essentially of the proof 
that the scale is based on a well-grounded theory and that the 
method used in developing the instrument has not done violence 
to this theory. The second method is much more pragmatic 
and is in a sense an extension of the first. Its users are not 
content with the logical test alone but require also that the 
scale produce results which square closely with less refined 


measurements or common-sense observations and experiences. !4 


In its rough state this might be called a “common-sense test 
of validity.” The third or correlation method requires that 
proof of validity be offered in terms of simple or multiple 
correlations between the scale and ohe or more independent 
criteria of the phenomenon being measured. Even though 





'3To conserve space the more detailed discussion of the as- 
sumptions of this method and the actual procedure followed in its 
application have been omitted from this article. For them see the 
bulletin, op. cit., pp. 43-46. 


\4while such tests are commonly used and have practical 
value, it should not be assumed that the validity of a scale de- 
pends upon its conformity to common-sense impressions. For elabora- 
tion of this point see G. A. Lundberg, "Social Research," Second 
Edition, Longmans, Green and Co., New York, London and Toronto, 
1942, pp. 300-306. 
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standards vary greatly, a high correlation with a good inde- 
pendent criterion or general agreement with several less ac- 
ceptable criteria is usually accepted as indicative of satisfac- 
tory validity. In recent years most scales have based their 
main claims to validity on the results obtained by this method. 
The validity testing in the present study was rather 
more extensive than is usually possible in studies of this type. 
While no satisfactory external criterion of socioeconomic status 
was available with which the measurement produced by the 
scale could be compared, several tests were made using vari- 
ous criteria commonly employed in the measurement of the 
socioeconomic status of farm families. First, a common- 
sense test was made. In this test, the schedules for 1190 
Oklahoma farm families were scored and classified according 
to tenure status. The mean scale scores were then deter- 
mined for each tenure group and the differences between mean 
scores, the standard errors of these differences, and the 
critical ratios were calculated. The results (see Table ID) 
were that the families of owners ranked first, tenants second, 


Table II 
MEAN SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS SCALE SCORES, DIFFER- 


ENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCORES, AND CRITICAL RATIOS 
FOR VARIOUS TENURE STATUS GROUPS 





Tenure Tenure Difference Crit- 
status Mean status Mean between ical 
group Number score group Number score means Ratio 





Owners 438 #£158.7 Tenants 608 141.0 17.7 t 1.4 12.6 
Owners 438 158.7 Laborers 144 125.0 33.7 = 1.6 21.1 
Tenants 608 141.0 Laborers 144 125.0 16.0 = 1.5 10.7 


t+ I+ 





and laborers third on the basis of the magnitude of the mean 
scale scores. This is in keeping with known characteristics 
of these groups.15 Furthermore, the critical ratios indicate 
that the differences between the various tenure groups are all 
highly significant. Therefore, it may be concluded that the 
scale possesses the capacity to differentiate between groups 
that are generally known to differ in socioeconomic status. 
This may be accepted as evidence of the validity of the scale. 


\Swumerous studies have shown that the socioeconomic status 
of farm families Is closely related to their tenure status. 
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As a second test, validity coefficients were determined 
by correlating the scale scores with various commonly used 
external criteria of farm family socioeconomic status for a 
sample made up of 257 families living in a representative 
Oklahoma county and for the construction sample consisting of 
approximately 800 families. The results are shown in 
Table 111.16 


Table III 


VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE FARM FAMILY 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS SCALE 





257 family 800 family 





Scale with: sample sample 
Chapin, S.S.S. 1933 0.80 * 
Dickins’ revision of Chapin’s scale 0.82 * 
Clark Rural Home Equipment Scale 0.71 * 
Experimental scale 0.97 0.96 
Cash income per ammain 0.37 0.63 
Net wealth per family 0.57 0.55 
Expenditures for living per family 0.52 0.63 
Total money value of living per ammain 0.51 0.67 





*Scores on these scales were not available for this sample. 


These validity coefficients are all highly significant,17 
and are indicative of a close general relationship between the 
Farm Family Socioeconomic Status Scale and these various in- 
dependent criteria of socioeconomic status. The relationship 
between each of the four scales designed to measure socio- 
economic status and the present scale is very close. In terms 





I6For a discussion of the scales used in the validity tests 
see the bulletin, op. cit., pp. I3¥/8. The wealth, income, and 
family living data were calculated from information taken in the 
field survey. For definitions of the terms used see F. M. Williams 
and C. C. Zimmerman, "Studies of Family Living In the United States 
and Other Countries," pp. 3-6, U.S.D.A., Misc. Pub. 223, Washing- 
ton, 1935. 


\7when the term "highly significant" is used it means that 
the coefficients exceed the one per cent level of significance. 
All coefficients in this study were tested using Fisher's test for 
correlation coefficients as given by Snedecor. See #Statistical 
Methods," (revised edition), Table 7.2, p. 133, Ames, lowa, 1938. 
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of these scales the Oklahoma scale may be said to possess 
high validity. The coefficients of the scale with the four re- 
maining criteria, while not as high as those with the socio- 
economic status scales, indicate sufficiently close relationship 
to be accepted as additional evidence of the validity of the 
scale. 

One further correlation test of validity was made by 
computing a multiple correlation, based on the standardization 
sample composed of 257 families, using the scale score as 
the dependent variable and the Chapin scale score, the Clark 
scale score, and total money value of living per ammain as 
independent variables. The resulting coefficient was 0.83. 
This coefficient is highly significant and may be taken as an 
additional indication of the validity of the scale. 

Since each of the validity tests indicates that a close 
general relationship exists between socioeconomic status as 
measured by the scale and several other criteria of the same 
variable, it may be concluded that the scale measures the 
socioeconomic status of Oklahoma farm families in a satisfac- 
tory manner and is therefore a valid scale. 


Reliability 


The next problem faced in sociometric scale develop- 
ment is that of determining the ability of a scale to measure 
consistently that which it measures. This quality is known as 
reliability. The determination of reliability is not a difficult 
task since the techniques for this purpose are well developed. 
Perhaps the best test of reliability is made by giving a scale 
to a group and readministering it (or an equivalent form of it) 
to the same group after an interval of time has passed and 
correlating the scores obtained by the two operations. This 
is called the “test-retest” reliability coefficient. It is a sim- 
ple test to make when the sample cases are readily available 
but is quite costly in time and money if they are not. For 
that reason this test is usually not made on rural families 
who must be rated in their own homes. Another useful test 
applicable to rating scales involves the simultaneous rating of 
the same cases by two independent investigators and the cor- 
relation of the sets of scores thus derived. This is called 
“simultaneous scoring.” It is easy to determine even in rural 
studies and while it is a costly process in that two interview- 
ers have to be used, is less expensive in time and money than 
the test-retest technique. Moreover, it is a good supplemental 
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test in that it places the main emphasis on another source of 
unreliability than that reached by the test-retest method, i.e., 
the differences between the observations and interpretations of 
two supposedly competent observers. By far the most common 
test of reliability is made by administering a scale to a sam- 
ple group, determining scores on equal halves of the scale and 
correlating these scores. This gives the “split-half” reliabil- 
ity coefficient, which is usually corrected for attenuation by 
means of the Spearman-Brown formula. In most studies only 
this test is made. Whenever the reliability coefficients ob- 
tained by any of these methods are .80 or above, convention 
decrees that the scale may be called reliable. 

In the present study, all three techniques were used. 
First, the scores made on 40 retests were correlated with the 
original scores made by the same farm families. The inter- 
val elapsing between the two ratings was from four to six 
weeks. The resulting coefficient was 0.90. This is a highly 
significant coefficient and may be accepted as evidence of the 
reliability of the scale. Second, the scores assigned simul- 
taneously by two investigators to 60 farm families were cor- 
related. The resulting coefficient was 0.99. This coefficient 
is, of course, highly significant and indicates that the scale 
possesses a high degree of reliability. Third, the scale was 
divided into halves composed of the even numbered anc the 
odd numbered items. The scores on these halves were corre- 
lated for each of the two standardization groups consisting of 
257 and 800 families. The resulting coefficients were 0.83 
and 0.86, respectively. When corrected for attenuation they 
became 0.91 and 0.92. These coefficients are highly signifi- 
cant and may be considered satisfactory, since they equal or 
surpass the usual standard and compare favorably with those 
computed by this method for similar scales. From the evi- 
dence available from the three tests it may be concluded that 
the scale measures the socioeconomic status of Oklahoma 
farm families with a high degree of consistency and is there- 
fore a reliable measuring instrument. 


Norms 


After the validity and reliability of a sociometric 
scale have been established the final major problem is that of 
developing norms. Since scores obtained on a scale have lit- 
tle meaning unless they can be compared with other scores 
which have been established as standards, the determination of 
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norms is one of the most important phases of the standardiza- 
tion process. The methods used in constructing norms have 
varied widely in different studies. Frequently, mean scores, 
with or without measures of variation, have been presented for 
various commonly occurring groups in the population. These 
means make it possible to determine the position of the group 
measured in relation to the common groups. Another practice 
frequently followed is that of setting up broad arbitrary score 
intervals which roughly correspond to some common sense de- 
scription of the factor being measured. To make these norms 
more meaningful, some detailed description is given of the 
characteristics of the cases usually found in these score in- 
tervals. 

Statistical tecniques have been used in some of the 
more careful studies.18 The most common of these are vari- 
ations of the percentile and sigma methods. The determina- 
tion of percentile norms is relatively simple. It involves the 
construction of a table based on the computation of the per- 
centile ranks for all score values made by a relatively large 
standardization sample. By means of the resulting table, 
scores made by subsequent groups may be placed in their 
proper position in relation to the standardization group. The 
major weakness of this method is that a given percentile dif- 
ference at the median is much less than the same percentile 
difference at the extremes. Thus, percentiles may not be used 
in correlational and many other types of statistical treatment. 
From the practical point of view, however, percentile norms 
are usually offered because most scale users are accustomed 
to them. 
The sigma method necessitates the conversion of raw 
scores into sigma deviations about the mean raw score which 
is taken as the zero point. To accomplish this the distance 
from the mean score in standard deviation units is calculated 
for each raw score. Since this results in negative as well as 
positive scores, a modified technique, known as the T score, 
is often introduced. This involves the assignment of a score 
of 50 to the mean raw score for the standardization group and 
the expression of scores in tenths of standardization units 
from the mean.19 In a normal distribution a score of 60 is 





\8cor a discussion of these see W. A. McCall, "How to 
Measure in Education,” pp. 249-306, New York, 1922, or "How to Ex- 
periment in Education,” pp. 94ff, New York, 1923. 

IS9For the detailed procedure see McCall, "How to Measure in 


Education,” pp. 272-306. 
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one standard deviation above and a score of 40 is one stand- 
ard deviation below the mean. A table constructed on this 
basis makes possible the conversion of raw scores into stand- 
ard scores showing their position in relation to the standardi-: 
zation group, and has the advantage over the percentile method 
of expressing scores in equal units. Its greatest disadvantage 
is that many potential scale users will be confused by norms 
thus derived since they are not accustomed to their use and 
are not well enough versed in statistics to understand them. 
The greatest practical difficulty encountered in the 
construction of norms is that of obtaining scores on a sample 
that is representative of the population for which the scale 
was designed. In the early stages of the development of the 
present scale the determination of norms was deferred be- 
cause such data were not available. Recently scores have been 
obtained on a random sample of 1,000 Oklahoma farm families 
living in four Oklahoma counties which were selected to repre- 
sent the State on the basis of farm income, farm tenancy, size 
of farm, level of living, and type of farming. While various 
norms have been and are being based on this sample, only the 
percentile and qandard T scores for selected raw scores are 
presented here. These are shown below in Table IV. They 
were constructed according to the procedures discussed above 


Table IV 


PERCENTILE RANKS AND STANDARD SCORE EQUIVALENTS 
FOR SELECTED RAW SCORES ON THE FARM FAMILY 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS SCALE 








Raw Percen- T Raw Percen- T Raw  Percen-T 
score tile score score tile score score tile score 
104 0 21 140 35 46 166 75 57 
109 1 27 143 40 47 172 80 59 
117 5 34 147 45 49 177 85 61 
122 10 37 150 50 50 183 90 63 
127 15 40 153 55 51 195 95 67 
130 20 42 156 60 53 210 99 75 
134 25 44 160 65 54 219 100 85 
137 30 45 163 70 56 








20an article is being prepared for publication which will 
describe in detail the sample and the norms constructed by var lous 
techniques both for Oklahoma and other areas. 
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and may be used as standards against which other Oklahoma 
scores may be judged. Further, they will be valuable in 
studies where a comparison of scores cf other groups with 
the Oklahoma population will provide a better understanding of 
the groups studied. 


Other Problems 





The problems discussed in this paper are the basic 
ones encountered in the development of a sociometric scale. 
However, many other important problems have been enccun- 
tered in the development of the Farm Family Socioeconomic 
Status Scale. These include the restandardization of the scale 
for use in other areas, the determination of the usefulness of 
the scale for application to broken families, Negro families, 
and non-farm families, the reduction of the length of the scale, 
and the revision of the scale to meet changes in the rural cul- 
ture. The writer is working on several of these problems and 
invites the attention of other research workers to these and 
other problems which may grow out of their experience with 
the scale. 














SOCIOMETRY IN ACTION 
J. L. Moreno 


Sociometric Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


Introduction 





A forum! of workers representing practically every 
state placed before the sociometrist a number of typical proj- 
ects and problems which are in need of an immediate solution. 
Many of these problems deal with the most delicate situations 
in community and family life. They have resisted heretofore 
scientific analysis and guidance because of a lack of methods 
by which we could penetrate and explore the intricacies of in- 
terpersonal relation systems in an open community. The ques- 
tion is: What can sociometry add to the already available 
methods of procedure? Can sociometric methods be simpli- 
fied to such a degree that they can be applied by untrained 
workers? Where are sociometric methods taught and, last but 
not least, how could they be applied to problems and projects 
some of which are here selected at random--City-wide intro- 
juction of a nutrition program--Position of the teacher in the 
school and the community--The community council in primitive 
communities--The organization of a slum clearance project-- 
Selection of key-individuals for state conference work--The 
value of choice-motivations--The status of the powerful but 
unpopular person in the community--The formation of cliques 
and their analysis--The adjustment of isolated and rejected 
persons, etc., etc. 

It is obvious that a general description of sociometric 
methods is necessary here before a specific comment to every 
question can be given. In the first part of this article the 
significance of sociometric work is explained, in the second 
part its application to some actual problems is discussed. 





', Study Conference on Community Organization for Family 
Life Education, sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau 
of Home Economics, in conjunction with the University of Chicago, 
which took place between July 9th and 18th, 1942 at the University 
of Chicago. 
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Sociometric Procedure 





Sociometry is primarily a theory of society in which 
inter-personal relations are given the dominant role--a role 
which they have always had, implicitly, since the origin of the 
social sciences. Sociometry has made this proposition fully 
explicit and overt. In this sense sociometry is not only a 
fresh attack upon the territory covered by sociology; it is also 
an attack upon the territory covered by anthropology, economics 
and psychiatry--in fact, of every science in which the factor of 
personal relations, in its most literal sense, has been neglect- 
ed. Sociometry does not expect to take over these territories 
by an imperative declaration but by rendering them a service, 
by hard and persistent piecemeal work to be accomplished by 
thousands of workers. Each worker should try to solve the 
problems with which he is immediately faced--and not such 
problems as are constructed in an atmosphere remote from 
life situations and from actual needs. ‘Genuine sociometry is 
therefore always a science in action. Even its analyses bore 
into social reality, preparing new action. It has often been 
identified with one or another of its techniques or methods and 
this has misled the reader in his understanding and evaluation 
of sociometry as a comprehensive and basic philosophy of so- 
cial relations. As such, it has inspired quite a number of 
tests and tools of analysis and measurement, of training and 
adjustment. But it has never taken the tools more seriously 
than the philosophy which inspired their invention and construc- 
tion. Tools of measurement can be replaced by other and bet- 
ter tools. The social investigator should always be ready to 
abandon an instrument as soon as a more adequate one is 
available for measuring and studying a situation. The instru- 
ments may change but the inter-personal relation systems to 
be measured, for instance, the isolates, the pair-relations, the 
triangles, the psycho-social networks and many other more 
subtle structures, will always be there, challenging the investi- 
gator to uncover them as soon as they develop. 

There is hardly any phrase in sociometric terminology 
which has been so abused as the term “inter-personal.” To- 
day lipservice is rendered to it by many sociologists, psychia- 
trists, psychoanalysts and anthropologists, among others, try- 
ing to convey to the reader the idea that the complex of inter- 
personal relation systems is fully taken care of in their 
studies. However, very rarely in the last few years has one 
met with a paper written by a student of the disciplines quoted 
above which actually attacked the problem of inter-personal 
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relations directly and in a dynamic sense. It is most deplor- 
able that under a new cloak the same old methods and tech- 
niques are being used without making any pretence of showing 
how inter-personal relations originate, how they develop and 
what function they have in determining the behavior of social 
groups. It may be useful again to emphasize what the exclu- 
sive meaning of an inter-personal operation is. The unifocus 
approach moves in one direction only, as in case studies, in 
the psychoanalysis of a patient, etc.--that is, from the case 
worker or the analyst towards the subject--and not, at the 
same time, in the opposite direction--that is, from the subject 
or the patient towards the case worker or the analyst. There- 
fore, this type of approach should not be called “inter-person- 
al,” if we wish to give the word inter-personal a specific 
meaning. Terminology is of course a convention, but a new 
term is justified only if it signifies a new thing. “Inter- 
personal” loses its value as a term if it is used in such a 
broad sense that it covers every study which deals with human 
beings. It may already be too late to stop the flood of mis- 
use. However, we sociometrists should give such terms as 
inter-personal or inter-individual a correct emphasis. When 
we propose that we are studying inter-personal situations we 
want to convey the meaning that we are concerned with several 
Simultaneous individual foci--as in sociometric and psycho- 
dramatic tests. There are two-way relations when two persons 
take part in a variety of situations; six-way relations when 
three persons take part and interact in situations, and so on in 
proportion to the number of persons interacting. 

The growing application of sociometric procedures to 
social problems has therefore brought forth the question: 
Which procedures are truly sociometric? It should be made 
clear that no procedure should be called “sociometric” which 
does not involve explicitly in its technique of measurement the 
inter-personal kernel of a situation. There are, of course, 
many and various forms of social measurement, near-sociome- 
tric forms, which neglect this aspect of the general problem. 
They have some value in preparing for sociometric analysis 
or for supplementing truly sociometric procedures, but they 
cannot replace sociometric tests. Methods of social measure- 
ment, like those developed by Bogardus, Thurstone, Chapin 
and others, must gradually be replaced by procedures which 
take care of the inter-individual and inter-group phenomena 
without losing sight of the objectives which the former en- 
visage. As long as fully sociometric procedures do not exist 
in a special field of activity ov research, the older methods 
must be used and recommended. 
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Sociometric tests have not been invented for their own 
sake--for the increase of the knowledge of social relations-- 
put for improving the social status of the individuals living in 
groups. Therefore, we find that already in the earliest period 
of modern sociometry the emphasis upon aims and applications 
was particularly strong, for instance, matching of partners in 
a play-situation, in a work or home-situation, in marriage- 
situations, training and re-training of individuals in groups, al- 
ways with the view of applying assignment and training tech- 
niques of all sorts to every inter-personal situation on the 
basis of sociometric and psychodramatic analysis. 

A full understanding of sociometric terms and methods 
requires that the underlying philosophy of social relations 
which gave them motivation and scope be studied hand in hand 
with them. Sociometric tests, for instance, have been de- 
scribed as a new sort of questionnaire, as a method of inter- 
viewing, as a study of verbal responses and of likes and dis- 
likes. These are only partial descriptions of the test. A 
sociometric test is first of all an action and behavior test of 
individuals in a group. The form of the questionnaire or the 
form of the interview, are “shortcuts” of sociometric testing. 
The aim to cut procedures short is legitimate as long as we 
do this consciously and as long as we are able to determine 
how valid and reliable a shortcut sociometric test is compared 
with a full-fledged one. 

An illustration of this is a shortcut which I tried out 
recently--a form which might be called sociometric self-rat- 
ing. It is based on the fact that every individual “intuitively” 
has some intimation of the position he holds in the group. He 
comes to know approximately whether the flow of affection and 
sympathy or antipathy for him is rising or falling. However 
vague this intuitive feeling may be it makes him feel happy 
sometimes--or sad. An individual tries to rate his own rela- 
tion to the members of his group and their relationship to him 
by proceeding as follows: He sketches out all the situations 
in which he is involved at the time and fills in all the in- 
dividuals who take a part in them and in which role. Then he 
tries to clarify for himself how he feels towards each of these 
people. He should pretend that he is taking part in a so- 
ciometric test and choose or reject them according to prefer- 
ence and rank, giving his reasons. In a later step he should 
make a guess what every one of these people feel towards him 
and what reasons they might have. After he has finished his 
own self-rating he may ask another person familiar with his 
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situation to rate him independently. Self-rating2 is obviously 
like a sociometric test carried out in the mind of the tester 
himself in which the other individuals are like dolls. It is 
probable that the more systematic such a self-rating is made, 
the more helpful an orientation it will provide for the tester. 
As a compass of inter-personal relations it is of course prim- 
itive but I believe that our intuition in this direction is train- 
able. The validity and reliability of data from sociometric 
self-rating can be determined by giving to a group of individ- 
uals an open egciometric test immediately after they have rat- 
ed themselves. 

Self-rating has the advantage of being anonymous. We 
have tried out another form in which the individuals choosing 
remain anonymous but the individuals chosen are made known. 
Since for the status of an individual in the group the outgoing 
choices matter little compared with the incoming choices, this 
procedure is a substitute where the anonymity of the voter is 
an indispensable condition. Such anonymous sociometric bal- 
loting should prove to be a more truly democratic process for 
the selection of public representatives than the ones used at 
present in our election polls. Far more informative are so- 
ciometric tests when they are open and direct. 

It is not at all surprising to the sociometrically 
trained investigator that parallel with the world-wide crisis 
and the emergency within our own nation a rising interest in 
sociometry and its methods has made itself felt. The com- 
plete change in social life in every community (especially 
since the United States entered the war) gives the most ideal 
mise en scene for the application of sociometry. There has 
been an uprooting, or at least a changing of the conservative 
groupings in family life, in industry and in business, which has 
organized thousands of unprecedented situations--defense in- 
dustries, army camps, fighting units, etc., all challenging 
habitual patterns of behavior and demanding readjustments of 
practically every individual and every social agency in the 
country. 

Whenever radical social changes take place people may 
lose highly cherished principles and forms of behavior. For a 
freedom-loving people the form of behavior which may be lost 
is the process of freedom, individual and collective. Now the 








24 report of such a study will be published shortly. 


3Thus, the individual's intuition of his sociometric status 
can be compared with the objective facts of others' expression to- 
wards him, e.g., his actual sociometric status. 
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political concept of freedom is, from the sociometric point of 
view, a concept corresponding to the idea of spontaneity. Just 
as spontaneity of emotion and thought may get lost in a, world 
overcontrolled by cultural conserves, freedom of action may 
get lost in a world overcontrolled by political power groups. 
The problem is how to maintain and increase spontaneity and 
freedom respectively, in a world so constituted as ours. The 
answer is that spontaneity and freedom have to be tested and 
trained with the same rigorousness and persistence with which 
we test and develop machines and cultural conserves up to the 
optimum which the social situation permits. Techniques of 
freedom have to develop hand in hand with the techniques of 
spontaneity. Sociometric tests may give clues to the amount 
of freedom desired by an aggregate of individuals. If it re- 
mains partially or totally frustrated the tests indicate how to 
construct techniques of freedom and where to apply them. 


Comments on Actual Problems 


Some of the problems and projects brought forth and 
discussed during the conference were particularly striking. 
They had been formulated in the form of questions by the 
various delegates of the conference and submitted to me for 
comments and analysis. 


Mrs. Ivan A. Rustad, Coordinator 
Family Life Education 
Toledo, Ohio 


"How can sociometric techniques be of assistance in pro- 
grams which have to be carried out on a city-wide basis 
in order to be of benefit to every member of the communi- 
ty--as, for instance, in the City of Toledo?" 


The problem of making a nutrition program effective 
throughout the City of Toledo, a method must be used by which 
every member of the city’s population can be reached. On 
first sight this may look as simple as publishing the program 
in every local newspaper, broadcasting it from every local 
radio station, or sending out literature on the subject through 
the mails. In a totalitarian country or in a country which is 
ruled by commandments and orders these methods might bring 
about, up to a certain point, a surface acceptance, however 
unconvinced the populace may be of the value of the program. 
But in a country in which the democratic process of life is in 
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force, cross-currents of opinion may discredit any program. 
Sociometry has therefore maintained that person to person 
contact, and methods which make use of these contacts are 
more important in introducing any new idea to a population 
than the most powerful technological devices, like the printing 
press and the radio. The latter can of course be extremely 
useful, supplementary to a person to person approach in the 
diffusion of an idea. Sociometric studies have established that 
it is not necessary directly to reach every inhabitant of, for 
instance, the City of Toledo. We have found that there is only 
a small percentage of individuals, so-called “key-individuals” 
who are the chief carriers of opinion. If these key-individuals 
are won over to the idea, the balance of the population will al- 
most automatically become infused with the necessary under- 
standing and enthusiasm for the idea advocated by a federal 
agency. Sociometric methods are able to determine these key- 
individuals or carriers of opinion with a great deal of preci- 
sion. They are not necessarily “leaders” in the heroic sense 
of the word; they may simply happen to have influence within 
a small circle of people where even President Roosevelt might 
not be able to exert any. Toledo may have a census of about 
100,000 families. It might be divided into twenty areas, each 
of five thousand families. Each of these areas might be under 
the responsibility of a social worker who gathers the opinion 
of each family representative as to who, among the people in 
the area, would be a desirable candidate for a local committee 
within the area. Each family representative might choose five 
people and reject five people (rejections are often a difficult 
demand upon populations tested; they have to be left out if 
necessary). On the basis of the material gathered by these 
twenty field workers an analysis of these choices (and rejec- 
tions) can be made and the key-individuals become visible. If 
there are about five hundred such individuals in the city as a 
whole, intensive preparation of these five hundred is sufficient 
to educate the total population of Toledo. 

It is important to realize that once such an analysis 
is made for one program, the results may be helpful to any 
other program which is to be introduced at that time. For a 
given period of time, the federal agencies interested in intro- 
ducing community programs can make use of these data in or- 
der to disseminate ideas which need the consent of the large 
majority of the population to be a success. From time to 
time a check on the results obtained is necessary; retests are 
made which may show a change in the number and identity of 
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the opinion carriers.4 It is clear that the analysis of the 
choices is a technical job which might best be taken care of 
by a Sociometric Institute or a specially trained analyst. 


Mrs. Jeanne Luckey, Head 
Home Economics Department 
Richmond, indiana, Plainville, Indiana 


"How may the Individual woman economics teacher be made 
more aware of her Importance in contributing to the so- 
clal well-being of her community?" 


Home Economics teachers as well as teachers in gen- 
eral are often little aware of the actual position they have in 
the community. They are exposed as well to the positive af- 
fection as to the hostility of hundreds of parents and children. 
It is therefore important for a teacher to have an objective 
estimate of their acceptance by the group. In many communi- 
ties sociometric procedures are not widely enough used for 
every teacher to find herself upon the community “map” and 
study her own position within the group, her known--and still 
more important, her unknown--friends and enemies. I have 
therefore suggested a shortcut to a sociometric test, a sociom- 
etric self-rating. Any person who is widely exposed to criti- 
cism of an intangible and invisible character, especially if he 
holds a public position, is often jittery because of not knowing 
with any certainty from which direction the poisoned arrows 
of hate and rejection are coming. However, we should sit 
down at regular intervals and figure out with the same atten- 
tion we give to our bank accounts how we stand with A,B,C,D, 
and E, the pertinent individuals within the range of our activi- 
ties. Then we should try to discover how they stand towards 
us. In this way we would arrive at a far clearer picture of 
our own situation than if we were to permit outselves to be 
driven by the impulse of the moment and by flashes of intui- 
tion. Hf such a self-rating were checked by a co-worker or a 
reliable friend with a fairly good idea of our own situation, 
but less identified with it than we, we would supply ourselves 
with a near-sociometric measure. 

Insight. into one’s sociometric position may be a deter- 
rent for a beginner. But it was equally well a deterrent to 
see the X-ray picture of one’s own inner anatomy for the first 





"This procedure uncovers the "grapevines" within a communl- 
ty and puts them at the service of the community authorities. 
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time, or to learn that one had diabetes and must change the 
diet and live in accord with the condition. In the course of 
time we have learned to overcome the fear of this knowledge. 
Similarly we will begin to realize the great power and the ad- 
vantages which one can collect from coldly analyzing the situa- 
tion and how it can be improved. A community organizer may 
call to the rescue one or two individuals from his network in 
order to repair an unbalanced situation. He may have a face 
to face meeting with some of the individuals who are responsi- 
ble for an increasingly unpleasant situation and cut short in 
the nick of time an impending crisis. 


Eva H. Larson, Assistant Supervisor 

State Division of Vocational Education 
Department of Home Economics Education 
State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota 


"If one were attempting to organize a community councl] 
in a town when the program for better Community and Fam- 
ily Life and its purposes were not very well known, would 
you suggest postponing organization until the program was 
better known, or go ahead and organize, regardless?” 


In a community in which the population is not suffi- 
ciently mature for the democratic processes which sociometric 
testing anticipates, a sociometric procedure has to be con- 
structed in accord with the degree of democratization which 
can be absorbed without great friction. For instance, the ma- 
jority of the community may not be able to understand the 
value of “choice” in the formation of a council. They may 
have become habituated to being governed without their con- 
sent. The demand of open and direct choices of council repre- 
sentatives on the basis of their personalities and capacities 
may confuse them and seem like a burden. In such cases, in- 
stead of using open and direct criteria (as for instance: with 
whom would you like to live in the same house or in the same 
city block), so-called indirect criteria can be used, (as for in- 
stance: from whom do you borrow money? Or tools? Whom 
do you invite to your house for parties? Who invites you?). 
The sociograms constructed on the basis of this information 
would reveal among other structures the key-individuals, the 
leader, the isolated as well as the rejected individuals. Coun- 
cils can then be formed on the basis of the actual sociometric 
status of the people, as revealed by the test, without their be- 
ing aware of the fact that the councils are formed on the basis 
of their own mutual evaluations and preferences. Sociometry 
is applied to their situations without their knowledge and the 
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committees will appeal to them because of the indirect influ- 
ence they had upon their formation. 


Dorothy D0. Sayer, Teacher-trainer 
Adult Homemaking Education 
St. Louis, Missourl 


"In many communities the key person suggested as a "good 
person" to lead your committee for organization of adult 
classes has ability to some extent, but can only work 

with her own group. There will be those in the community 
whom you will never reach because she is on the committee. 
The superintendent always recommends her and she, in turn, 
always expects to be on "any" and "all" committees. How 
can you work with this adult and at the same time reach 
all groups? 

What might you give this persor to do in order not to 
"reject" her by now having her as chairman? There is al- 
ways a group that will not come to the adult classes if 
"Mrs. So and So" is chairman. 

When she attends a class she always has her group around 
her, wanting to work with her. The rest of the group Is 
rejected and has to form a minority group. What can we 
do with this rejected group?" 


Sociometric procedures provide a check against power- 
ful but unpopular persons in the community. An individual may 
exert power because of his economic status or because of his 
prestige with in a social agency. His temperamental disposi- 
tion however, his uncooperative and dictatorial manner may 
hinder the introduction of an excellent program. The sociom- 
etric test reveals the objective sociometric status of that in- 
dividual. It gives the majority a good reason to put him in 
his place and it may encourage restrained members of the 
committee to exert an influence in better accord with their po- 
sition in the group, which may be far beyond their modest ex- 
pectations. The powerful but unpopular leader, on the other 
hand, may gain insight into his own position, realizing that the 
amount of hostility against him is far larger than he knew. 

He may try to change his behavior. He may be a person of 
great ambition and capacity, his total elimination from a com- 
mittee might constitute a serious loss. Sociometric tests when 
made at regular iatervals permit an objective analysis of the 
situation as it develops, and suggest who should be included 
and who should be excluded from a committee. It is good ed- 
ucation for acceptable as well as unacceptable people. 
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Eleanor Troxell, Director of P.T.A. Study Groups 
Kalamazoo Public Schools 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


"with this sociometric test, is there danger of forming 
cliques? How can this be avoided. This is one of our 
biggest problems, hence | am asking only one question." 


There are two types of cliques: those which are open 
and manifest and those which are invisible and hidden. It is 
the anonymous form which is most dangerous, first because it 
is intangible and second because its own members do not know 
to what extent they are part of a clique. Sociometric tests 
enable us to determine the existence and the extent of such 
anonymous associations. Once we know of their existence, 
means of their breaking up or control can be established. 

The question can be raised whether the sociometric 
procedures themselves cannot be manipulated by a clique and 
so promote cliques rather than destroy them. It should be 
very difficult to manipulate sociometric polls, the larger the 
population under study. The fact for instance, that a certain 
individual is chosen by a large number of people does not es- 
tablish in itself a leader position. A sociometric analysis may 
reveal that he is rejected by as many or more, or it may re- 
veal that the individuals who choose him are isolated or re- 
jected ones and therefore powerless. Or it may reveal that 
the ones who choose him choose one another and are associat- 
ed like a peculiar clique. They may form a sociological is- 
land. The choices he receives may not be evenly distributed 
throughout the community, but the rejections he receives may 
be quite evenly distributed. Individuals may be chosen by few, 
but each chooser may represent a key-position in the group 
with a large following. They may be rejected by many but 
these may form a closed group in the sociogram and thus the 
meaning of the rejections may be comparatively insignificant. 
There are many more factors which an analysis reveals. No 
political strategist would be able to manipulate such intricate 
and complex personal structures. 

Further, in certain situations anonymous sociometric 
tests are preferable to open tests. The sociometric electorate 
express their choices and rejections in form of secret ballots. 
As their individual names are never known to anyone, the fear 
of retaliation coming from any power clique in the community 
is eliminated. On‘the basis of these ballots a “symbolic” 
sociogram can be charted which, although incomplete, may 
suit the purpose. It is also within the means of a sociometric 
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investigator to apply to the same situation and the same in- 
dividuals a battery of sociometric tests, each with a different 
criterion. He can array direct and indirect criteria with such 
skill that a political clique would be unable to master them 


all. ! 


May Streepy, Head 

Vocational Homemaking Department 
Senior High School 

Creston, lowa 


"| would like tools and methods in: Community Organiza- 
tion, Measurements which deal with the home, Family and 


Community." 


Sociometric procedures can be used for: a) The po- 
sition of families in the community, b) For the inner organiza- 
tion of families and homes. On the sociometric map of a 
community one can determine first the families which are as 
units ‘solated from the rest of the population. Secondly, a 
number of families can be discovered which are as units cen- 
ters of attraction and repulsion. Between these two extremes 
of isolation and popularity many intermediary stages exist. 

The inner organization of homes can be tested. If, 
for instance, parents and children choose their partners for 
work, recreation, and other social activities persistently out- 
side of the home. The test reveals a flight of choice and emo- 
tion away from the home. The structure of the home is then 
“extroverted.” If such a situation is found from re-test to 
re-test as persisting, then the “tele” between the members of 
the home is thinning--the home is breaking up. If, on the 
other hand, the trend of choices goes within the home towards 
its own members exclusively, leaving other members of the 
community entirely out, that will suggest that the organization 
of this home is “introverted.” These highly integrated homes 
may be found for this reason, among the isolated units. At 
times, however, members of such families may be centers of 
attraction from the outside, although they may reciprocate 
only with a second or third choice, having their first choices 
reserved for their home associates. It is often found that 
when an introversion of choice goes parallel with a high in- 
troversion of rejection, the home may break from within be- 
cause of the hostilities having no outlet. 

Such homes can be treated by interview methods, 
psychodramatic procedure or re-assignment techniques. 
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Evelyn Millis Duvall, Executive Director 
The Association for Family Living 
Chicago, Illinols 


"What methods might prove feasible in discovering psy- 
chological networks among families residing in govern- 
ment housing projects? Under what circumstances does 
it seem advisable to use other than direct approaches 
in ascertaining attractions and rejections within groups?" 


Several investigators have studied psycho-social net- 
works in government housing projects. Direct criteria as: 
Whom do you like as neighbors in the housing project, (Wol- 
man)” or indirect criteria: Mutual visiting, using other per- 
sons’ well, helping to move in, helping in case of sickness, 
borrowing household equipment, borrowing farm equipment, 
helping with other work, carrying mail, cooperative purchase, 
etc. (Loomis) have proven useful for the discovery and analy- 
sis of networks. The type of criterion which is most helpful 
for analysis is suggested by the situation. There is no hard 
and fast rule, in fact, inflexibility of criteria may be most 
harmful to sociometric study. Wolman chose a direct cri- 
terion with the open participation of the settlers because he 
wanted to give them the satisfaction of being grouped in ac- 
cord with their choices. Open criteria and open assignments 
and adjustments go hand in hand. Loomis was not concerned 
with settling people in a new project; he tested an already es- 
tablished community, perplexed by the large number of fami- 
lies which moved away from it. The psycho-social networks 
provided him with a key for the understanding of the “movers” 
and the “stayers.” When indirect criteria as here are used, 
adjustments or re-assignments cannot be made in the “open.” 
Loomis suggested that the administrator can, on the basis of 
sociometric data, form discussion groups in order to stop the 
process of disintegration in time. Indirect criteria and indi- 
rect forms of adjustment go hand in hand. 


Mrs. E. A. Bloom, itinerant Instructor In Family Life Education 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Education 
Denver, Colorado 


"What does one do to help the 'isolate'?" 





5s, Wolman, "Sociometric planning of a new community," So- 
clometry, Volume |, Number | and 2, 1937. 


Scharles P. Loomis and Dwight Davidson, "Sociometrics and 
the study of new rural communities, Soclometry, Volume 2, Number |, 
1939. 
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In many cases the isolate may not need any help. He 
may be contented with his position in the group and the bal- 
ance of the group may not suffer any injury because of his 
isolation. There are “voluntary” isolates and there are “com- 
pulsory” isolates, i.e. against their will. It is the latter who 
need help and advice. They cannot help themselves and may 
resent their status. They may be a burden to many members 
of the community and resented. 

Among the voluntary isolates one finds often a su- 
perior class of individuals. In some instances they are iso- 
lates only in the popular sense of the word, but from a so- 
ciometric point of view they are centers of attraction chosen 
by many as leader. It is they who withdraw their tele from 
all members of the community. 

Among the compulsory isolates there are many de- 
grees and varieties of isolation. There are many situations 
in which an individual operates. He may be an isolate in his 
home-situation, love-situation, recreational and civic-situation, 
but he may not be an isolate in his work-situation. One rare- 
ly finds a total isolate, that is, unchosen in all situations. He 
may appear as an isolate at the time of the test but re-tests 
of his situation at different points in time may show a change 
in his status. Categories like isolate, key-individual, leader, 
opinion-carrier, etc. are heuristic concepts. It is only de- 
tailed sociometric analysis of actual situations which give 
them a practical meaning. 

An individual does not need to be a total isolate in 
order to be considered seriously maladjusted. He may show a 
reasonable status in all situations except in his love-situation. 
There he may admire one girl exclusively, but he may be only 
her tenth choice, when asking for a date or being invited to 
her house. If there is a higher percentage of isolates in a 
group, that often means that a small number of individuals on 
“top” is overcrowded with affection, coming to them far beyond 
their needs. A better distribution of affection is often helpful 
to both ends of the ladder. By methods of sociometric assign- 
ment and by psychodramatic training some of these injustices 
of nature can be repaired. 


Catherine T. Dennis, State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
Raleigh, North Carolina tion 


"What can be done with the domineering character in the 
group whose financial, political or military position 
gives her a security that the group cannot combat in mak- 
ing choices?" 





7J. L. Moreno and Helen Jennings, "Advantages of Sociom- 
etric Techniques,” Socliometric Review, Number |, 1936. 
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According to Lundberg’s study® “There is a tendency 
for people with average or lower socio-economic scores to 
choose friends of higher socio-economic status than them- 
selves.” Lupdberg used jointly Chapin’s scale of socio-eco- 
nomic status” and sociometric testing. His findings coincide 
with the statistical studies of Moreno and Jennings; 10 “The 
frequency distribution of choices shown by sociometric data is 
comparable to the frequency distribution of wealth in a capi- 
talistic society.” This economic reflection of the socio- 
dynamic effect upon the status of an individual in his group has 
to be weighed carefully in a sociometric analysis. An individ- 
ual of less capacity and usefulness may appear preferable to a 
person of greater capacity and usefulness because of his eco- 
nomic status and prestige. If sociometric tests reveal such a 
situation as existing, it is often undesirable to “force” a per- 
son of greater capacity upon the group. The forces underly- 
ing sociometric status are of a dynamic character. They can- 
not be pushed aside by mere discussion and persuasion, and 
even if a group has been sold to that person of greater ca- 
pacity, the resistance coming from the “grapevines” may per- 
sist to disturb the functioning of the council unofficially. It 
may be often indicated to choose the lesser of the two evils-- 
to place in the official leader position the individual whose 
sociometric score shows highest acceptance. The person of 
greater capacity, but of lower sociometric status can be dele- 
gated to function as professional adviser or consultant, the 
power behind the throne. 


Clarice Watson, Instructor 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


"when asked to make a selection for a dinner-partner, | 
debated whether or not | should name two people whom | 
knew and enjoyed or two whom | would like to know. it 
was really immaterial to me, but because a decision had 
to be made, | chose the two whom | did not know. Suppose 
the other two people whom | considered desirable were 

not named by anyone in the group on a similar basis as | 
missed them, in such a case is it significant that these 





8Geor ge A. Lundberg, "Social Attraction Patterns in a Rural 
Village,” Sociometry, Volume |, Number | and 2, 1937. 

9F, S. Chapin, "The Social Status Scale," University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1933. 

10), L. Moreno and Helen Jennings, "Statistics of Social 
Configurations," Soclometry, Volume 1, Number 3 and 4, 1938. 
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two were Isolated? Could not the reason given for making 
a preference be equally significant as the decision it- 
self, in interpreting the social feelings of both the 
person making the decision and of the people from whom 
preferences were made?" 


The: motivation of choices is closely related to the 
way a sociometric test is constructed. Several aspects of the 
test have to be modified according to the situation to which it 
is applied. A question which always comes up is: How many 
choices or rejections should be permitted to a subject? One 
way of determining the number of choices is a simple analysis 
of the situation. If children are grouped in a classroom in 
such a fashion that every pupil is seated between two neigh- 
bors, then it is logical to the subject if he is asked to make 
two choices. The structure of the classroom dictates then the 
number of choices. If however, the situation is a dining-room 
and the guests are seated around tables which cannot hold but 
four, then the structure of the dining-room would suggest that 
every subject should make three choices of the three people 
with whom he would like to sit at the same table. Another 
way of approaching the problem of the number of choices per- 
missible, is to base it upon the inner situation of the subject, 
f.1. upon his spontaneity, instead of the social situation in 
which he is placed. Then the number of choices permissible 
to an individual is unlimited. In practice however, there is a 
fading out observable after a number of choices have been 
made. 

The choices and the motivations given vary greatly 
from case to case. Their significance depends upon the cri- 
terion of the situation to which they refer. Choosing a table- 
partner may be a rather casual matter compared with choos- 
ing a marriage-partner, a business-partner, or even a dance- 
partner. Consequently, remaining unchosen as dining partner 
may be insignificant for the actual sociometric status of the 
individual. There are dozens of situations in which he oper- 
ates and which may show a different picture of his status. 
Every choice however, is a decision. Some people are found 
who are unable to give any motivation for their choice--they 
are mute. Others are found who could write a book about the 
same type of choice and the same type of situation. It is of 
advantage to sociometric analysis if two sociograms are 
drawn--one sociogram of the choices, rejections, etc., and the 
other sociogram of the motivations for them. 
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Katherine Taylor, Consultant in Family Life Education 
Seattle, Washington 


"Please describe in detail the possible uses of psycho- 
dramatics In high school and adult classes and ways of 
setting up psychodramatic clinics." 


The only educational set-up which can be considered 
as a psychodramatic clinic in an embryonic fashion is the 
nursery school. I say “embryonic” because even nursery and 
kindergarten teachers are just beginning to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of sociometric and psychodramatic concepts, like the 
auxiliary ego, sociometric status of a child in a nursery, as- 
signment techniques, guided spontaneity and spontaneity train- 
ing. When they will be fully understood and fully applied 
nursery and kindergarten schools will be revolutionized in 
their procedures. It is however most deplorable that even 
these rudiments of psychodramatic education are cut off branch 
and root, the instant the child enters grade school, high school, 
college and university, and it can be noticed that the psycho- 
dramatic implications in the educational process vanish the 
higher up the pupil moves in his academic studies. The re- 
sult is an adolescent confused in his spontaneity and an adult 
barren of it. A continuity of the kindergarten principle 
throughout our whole educational system, from first grade to 
the university, can be secured by the psychodramatic approach 
to educational and social problems. Every public school, high 
school and college should have a psychodrama stage as a 
guidance laboratory for their everyday problems. Many prob- 
lems which cannot be adjusted in the classroom itself can be 
presented and solved before the psychodramatic forum es- 
pecially designed to such tasks. 

Psychodramatic work has to be graded in accord with 
the maturity level of the participants. Standardized life situa- 
tions and imaginary situations which are fitting for a pupil of 
second grade public school may be out of order for pupils in 
the second year of college. 

The establishment of psychodramatic units within edu- 
cational institutions is not only feasible but imperative at this 
moment. The world-wide crisis in which the entire nation is 
enmeshed, affects the younger generation more gravely than 
any other part of the nation. The methods of interview, in- 
deed of all verbal semantics, are only rarely fully effective in 
the adjustment of the problems of the child and the adolescent. 
The relief, coming from interview, has to be replaced by the 
catharsis of action, working out their problems as their own 
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actors on the stage, or by spectator catharsis, and a staff of 
auxiliary egos mirroring the problems which the pupils have 
by means of dramatic presentation. Analysis and discussion 
precedes and follows every psychodramatic session. The life- 
situation in which the results of the treatment is put to a test 
is nothing but a step in a series of situations--a revolving 
psychodramatic process. 

Another phase in psychodramatic work is the process 
of spontaneity training, of educational subject matter as well 
as a method for personality development. The various pro- 
cedures used in a theatre for the psychodrama culminate in 
its group approach--the fact that the pupils are treated as in- 
dividuals in the midst of a group, resembling the situation 
which they will encounter in the world at large. 1 











Ilpue to limitation of space the balance of questions will 
be answered in a later issue of Sociometry. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ALLPORT, GORDON W.: The Use of Personal Documents in 


Psychological Science, Social Science Research Council, New 
York, 1942, pp. 210-xix. 





This is the second monograph promoted and published 
by the Social Science Research Council in an attempt to clear 
up much needless argument over the value of personal docu- 
ments as scientific data. A principal reason for the promi- 
nence and the fogginess of the discussion during the past two 
decades is undoubtedly a circumstance pointed out by Professor 
Allport in his Preface: “While perhaps two or three hundred 
psychological authors have employed personal documents, 
scarcely more than a dozen seem to have given thought to the 
method they employ.” (p. xv) The present monograph will be 
useful as a convincing demonstration of that fact and as a 
summary of the issues as they now stand. I think the rising 
generation of scholars will find nothing irreconcilable in these 
issues. 

Professor Allport has here reviewed with great com- 
petence the history of the use of personal documents (Part ID 
and the various forms in which such documents appear (Part 
I). Part Il is devoted to evaluation of personal documents, 
and here, it seems to the reviewer, are repeated the principal 
fallacies that have characterized discussion of this subject in 
the past. Thus, the argument has not been so much about the 
value of the data supplied by personal documents as about the 
methods of handling such data according to the accepted re- 
quirements of science. In this connection arises the old ques- 
tion as to whether one may generalize from a single case. 
The author’s affirmative conclusion on this point and the at- 
tendant reasoning is in the opinion of this reviewer, simply 
fallacious. Since my reasons for that judgment have recently 
been set forth in this journal Gociometry, IV, Nov. 1941) to- 
gether with a symposium on the same subject, I shall not re- 
peat the analysis here. I will venture the guess that the con- 
troversy is almost over. Students will devote themselves in 
the future to the practical details of how to record, classify, 
and derive scientific generalizations from personal documents 
pretty much as they proceed with other data. 


George A. Lundberg 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The second Sociometric Conference on National and 
Post-War Problems planned for September 6 and 7, 1942, had 
to be canceled because of the great transportation difficulties 
at present. 

The Meeting of the American Sociological Society will 
be held at Cleveland from December 28 to December 30. Sec- 
tion on Sociometry, Chairman, George A. Lundberg. Papers 
will be ready by Read Bain and Stuart C. Dodd. Discussion: 
F. Stuart Chapin, Leonard S. Cottrell and J. L. Moreno. 

Notable Sociometric researches have been published 
recently by Merl E. Bonney, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas, “A Study of Social Status on the Second 
Grade Level” in the Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1942, and 
“A Study of the Relation of Intelligence, Family Size, and Sex 
Differences with Mutual Friendships in the Primary Grades,” 
in Child Development, Vol. 13, No. 2, June 1942. A valuable 
study by Frank L. Sweetser, Jr., Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, “A New Emphasis on Neighborhood Research,” 
has appeared in the American Sociological Review, Volume 7, 
Number 4, August 1942. 


REPORTS 


A Conference on National and Post-War Problems was 
held at the Sociometric Institute on June 27, 1942. The chair- 
man of the Institute, Dr. J. L. Moreno, opened the conference 
with a brief survey of the nation-wide response to the estab- 
lishment of a Sociometric Institute from scientific, educational, 
industrial and federal organizations. 

The session opened with an address by J. L. Moreno, 
Two Panels were held: A panel on “Sociometry in Education,” 
chairman Dr. George W. Hartmann, Dr. Muriel W. Brown, Dr. 
Barbara S. Burks, Dr. Helen H. Jennings, Dr. Adolf Meyer, 
Dr. J. L. Moreno, Dr. Louise Price, Dr. Ralph B. Spence, and 
a panel on “Sociometric Approach to National and Post-War 
Problems,” chairman, Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Dr. Heinrich 
Infeld, Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, Dr. George A. Lundberg, Dr. 
Margaret Mead, Dr. Adolf Meyer, Dr. Robert M. Yerkes. 
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A Study Conference on Community Organization for 
Family Life Education was held at the University of Chicago 
from July 9 to July 18, 1942. Dr. Muriel W. Brown of the 
U. S. Office of Education was chairman of this conference 
which was sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education in con- 
junction with the University of Chicago. A report by J. L. 
Moreno dealing with the sociometric part of the conference is 
published in this issue. 
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WHO SHALL SURVIVE? 


A New Approach to the Problem of Human Interrelations 


J. L. Moreno, M.D. 


This authoritative work on sociometry 
presents the most important source-material 
in this field. It contains over 100 charts 
and sociograms in color. 437 pages. $4.00. 


Copies may be obtained at: 


BEACON HOUSE, Inc. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 











Sociometry Monograph No. 1 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1930-1940 


Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
and 
Ruth Gallagher 
Cornell University 


A comprehensive survey with numerous 
bibliographical references and notes covering 
the rapidly growing literature in recent social 
psychology. 58 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Published by 
Beacon House, Incorporated 
New York 
1941 


Copies of this Monograph may be obtained from the Office of 
SOCIOMETRY, Beacon, New York. Postal charges prepaid. 
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IMPROMPTU MAGAZINE, by J. L. Moreno, 1931 1.00 


APPLICATION OF THE GROUP METHOD TO CLASSIFI- 
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